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M ODERN weapons technology in 
its benign aspect has provided the 
Army and the other services with 
equipment of extraordinary efficiency 
as to range, firepower, reliability, 
durability, and mobility. At the same 
time, in its less benign aspect it has 
provided the armed services with a 
fearful problem—accompanying ob- 
solescence of the weapons that the 
new equipment is designed to replace. 
Increasingly, the instruments admira- 
bly adapted to the day of their de- 
sign and to the tactics and organiza- 
tion that employed them efficiently 
are found too weak, too immobile, or 
too vulnerable for a later battlefield 
—and the related tactics and organiza- 
tion as well. 

There was a time when the Army 
could develop a weapon and use it 
until it was worn out; the horse and 
lance constituted a weapons system 
whose value lasted for two millen- 
niums. In contrast with the horse and 
lance, or the bow and arrow, or the 
sword, the weapons of more recent 
origin, however potent, have had 
shorter lives. 


The antiaircraft artillery developed 
after World War I lasted a mere quar- 
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ter-century. When the airplane be 
came able to fly so fast and so high 
that it could defy the “sky-sweepers,” 
a new defense was called for. It came 
in the form of the Nike Ajax. Within 


a decade the improved aircraft flew § 


so much higher that Ajax was as ob- 
solete as the warrior for whom it was 
named. Then came the Hercules. With 
the substitution of missiles for con- 
bat aircraft on many missions, it too 
faces eventual obsolescence. 


Much the same must be said of a 
host of other weapons. The big field 
guns, which one generation of guiners 
swore by, have encountered in another 
generation requirements with which 
they cannot cope. Aerial and electronic 
scouting marks the batteries’ loca 
tions unerringly and exposes them to 
destruction. Or the battle situation 
calls for their rapid redeployment, 
and they are too heavy or too bulky 
to be moved. The means of movement 
has changed, along with things to be 
moved. The artillery horse, which did 
very well for generations, was re 
placed by the towing tractor, and 
then the whole tractor and gun by 4 
far more mobile self-propelled gun. 


Recently, this problem of mobility 
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has been further and vastly altered 
by invention and technology. The 
gun is not merely moved with greater 
swiftness along roads or across fields; 
in its modern lighter form it is air- 
lifted and moved at far greater speed 
to points hitherto unattainable in 
comparable time, if at all. This meets 
a tactical requirement of the modern- 
ized Army, and, in turn, this capa- 
bility of rapid movement encourages 
still newer and quite unprecedented 
tactics by that Army. 


Large Expenditures Required 

All this was foreseen long ago by 
military planners, and urged logically 
and boldly by some top officials. But 
the acuteness of the need for a swifter 
modernization—to cope with the rap- 
idy mounting obsolescence of equip- 
ment—certainly was not recognized 
on all sides. Reluctance to recognize 
it or, perhaps more accurately, reluc- 
tance to approve the large expendi- 
tures required to correct obsolescence, 
was amply evidenced by the moderate 
amounts of weapons procurement 
money sought from Congress and 
granted by Congress through the 
post-Korea period down to 1960. 

The public’s unprotesting acquies- 
cence in the low procurement policy 
could be attributed to lack of under- 





Mark S. Watson is a military ana- 
lyst for The Sun in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, and has been on the staff of the 
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World War II and was awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize for international cor- 
respondence in 1945. Mr. Watson is 
author of the book, Chief of Staff: 
Prewar Plans and Preparations, a his- 
tory of the problems facing the Chief 
of Staff in the years preceding World 
War II, 
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standing, concern with more pressing 
matters, or indifference. In any event, 
a change in attitude, both by the exec- 
utive branch and the Congress, began 
to appear in 1960 when President 
Eisenhower recommended an increase 
in procurement of new weapons and 
equipment, and Congress, thereafter, 
appropriated appreciably more money 
than recommended for that purpose. 
In January 1961 President Eisen- 
hower recommended (for Fiscal Year 
1962) a further increase of 165 mil- 
lion dollars for Army procurement of 
equipment and missiles. More recently, 
President Kennedy added 109 million 
dollars. 


This could mean a total of 1.9 bil- 
lion dollars for new Army equipment 
in Fiscal Year 1962. It is an impres- 
sive sum surely. Yet it still is far 
short of that three billion dollars a 
year that General Maxwell D. Taylor, 
former Army Chief of Staff, has said 
should be laid out annually for five 
years to overcome existing insuffi- 
ciency and obsolescence. It is 543 mil- 
lion dollars short of the 2.5 billion 
dollars of a later and more cautious 
estimate. 


Significantly or otherwise, a con- 
gressional committee immediately 
asked the Army how it would spend 
the 543 million dollars, if it should 
be added. The answer was given 
promptly—for more M60 tanks, M113 
armored personnel carriers, tactical 
vehicles, field missiles, and electronic 
equipment, in addition to the very 
considerable list already included in 
the Presidential recommendations. 

That list represented a wide range 
in weapons, ammunition, and equip- 
ment, and its most striking aspect 
was this: you would have to look hard 
to find a single item that was even 
existent three years ago. Several rep- 
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resented a marked improvement over 
an earlier version. Most were wholly 
new. Many even have a capability of 
performing a mission which was not 
hitherto performable. This is in stag- 
gering contrast to the procurement 
programs of a mere decade ago, when 
the quest was largely for more equip- 
ment identical with what was already 
in troop use—that is, to provide for 
existing shortages in actual troop 
supply at the time, or merely to re- 
place wornout equipment with new 
items of almost identical design. Here 
is vivid illustration in support of the 
remark about oldtime weapons that 
were good until actually worn out, 
used up, or lost. 


Navy Requirements 

The Navy shipbuilding program has 
been based on a similar concept for 
many years. Requests for more ships 
have been almost unfailingly accom- 
panied by reminders that a warship 
has, in general, a useful life of 20 
years—determined by the fact that 
20 years of high seas operation is 
about all that even the stoutest ves- 
sel can give without suffering from 
deterioration of the physical material 
itself. The Navy’s new and lively re- 
habilitation program aims at such re- 
building as will extend a selected ship’s 
traditionally useful 20-year life by a 
very few years. But now witness the 
recent Project Poseidon report laid 
before Admiral Arleigh Burke, Chief 
of Naval Operations. A passage from 
that long and critical document says: 

We must, despite screams from the 
operational forces, start ignoring in- 
terim improvements. ... Various con- 
cepts underlying ship and weapon 
design need to be challenged. Thus, a 
ship no longer has a ‘20-year life’ 
since there no longer exists a 20-year 
purpose. Technology requires that 
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ships be changed and modernized. ..., 

So much for the Army and Navy, 
It is hardly necessary to remark that 
a “20-year life” for the equipment of 
the youngest of the armed services 
not only is a prima facie impossibil- 
ity, but always .was. 

Technology affecting land and sea 
forces did not move at such stupendous 
recommendations without realizing 
that, throughout the realm of weap- 
onry, wear-out or even actual consump- 
tion of such items as ammunition is 
rapidly losing its dominant role as a 
determinant of a new procurement 
program. That role now is played (if 
“that” is the right word) by actual 
obsolescence. 


Reliving the Past 

Men with only moderately long 
memories can recall the inability of 
nonmilitary people during the twen- 
ties (and a good deal later) to grapple 
with weapons obsolescence as a fact. 
The stupendous arms production pro- 
gram of World War I—just about at 
its peak when the 1918 Armistice put 
an immediate stop to consumption 
long before the production mills had 
ceased to grind—dumped on the Army 
depots a prodigious store of shiny 
new weapons and ammunition and 
equipment. Such a stock would have 
been of immeasurable benefit in 1917. 

In 1919, and thereafter, it was ac- 
‘tually of immeasurable injury, for 
neither White House nor Congress 
could tolerate the idea of buying new 
equipment when the depots were 
bursting with this “brand new stuff.” 
Hence there was no improvement of 
weapons through procurement, and 
small encouragement even to any re 
search and development program that 
would get new designs. In the mean- 
time, obsolescence, slow of pace as it 
was in those days, reduced year by 
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year the Army’s potential, itself al- 
ready suffering acutely from reduced 
personnel and from scant allowance 
for any sort of progress. 


In some measure there was a like 
sequel to World War II; again, the 
depots were gorged with material al- 
ready becoming relatively inefficient 
by reason of the progress in Soviet 
armament, which soon began. 

The Korean emergency of 1950, 
coming almost without warning, once 
more found our active forces depleted 
in numbers, deficient in training, and 
still armed with weapons that had 
been good in 1945 but no longer were 
the best. Emergency development pro- 
duced new types that went to the front 
with only hasty field testing, but that 
even in “make-do” form were better 
than the obsolescent types they re- 
placed. 


The interval between 1945 and 1950 
was short. Yet in those five years there 
were vastly greater advances in weap- 
onry possibilities than had taken place 
between the Civil War and World 
War I. And now measure what took 
place between World War II and Ko- 
rea against what has taken place since 
Korea. The measuring stick is found 
in the weapons list presented with the 
budget recommendations of a few 
weeks ago—weapons, rolling stock, 
ammunition, and airlift items that did 
not exist even in design form when 
the troops came back from Korea. 

The astonishing thing is that the 
new list is of weapons truly in produc- 
tion today, or so close to it that the 
buying orders can be given on 1 July. 
Hitherto, much of the pictured im- 
provement in Army equipment has 
been of items still in advanced devel- 
opment or, infrequently, only in an 
ven earlier stage. And this last cir- 
tumstance-can be noted without apol- 
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ogy for it is an inescapable fact in 
this whole problem of overcoming 
obsolescence. 


Cutting the Lag in Leadtime 

General Trudeau has reminded us 
that a new, good weapon does not come 
to the user’s hand as readily as Ex- 
calibur came to King Arthur’s. The 
research chief pointed out recently 
that our leadtime for weapons runs 
to seven or eight years, so that “if 
we achieve a technological break- 
through today, it will be 1968 or later 
before our new weapons can be in 
production.” He added: “The Soviets 
do a comparable development job in 
five years,” so that “the Communists 
could steal the information two years 
after we have it and still beat us to 
the punch.” His aim has been to cut 
down the American lag in leadtime 
by telescoping some of the nonsequen- 
tial phases of development, by con- 
current engineering and user tests 
where justified, and by speeding up 
the start of production engineering 
and tooling. The hope is for getting 
improved weapons into the field fast 
enough to provide a visible support 
for foreign policy, which has a way 
of making more and deeper commit- 
ments on short notice, and hence ever 
heavier demands upon military readi- 
ness. 

There was mention a time ago of 
the demands, also, which new Army 
tactics impose on weapons and, fur- 
ther, of the encouragement which new 
weapons inevitably give to still newer 
tactics in an endless chicken-egg- 
chicken sequence. The most striking 
example of this is in the realm of 
lightness. The high mobility that is 
a prime characteristic of the modern 
Army calls for battle area air trans- 
portability. Hence a prime character- 
istic of many of the new weapons is 
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their lightness, which permits move- 
ment by plane or helicopter. 

It has been said that within a dec- 
ade metallurgy will be producing met- 
als able to withstand—and hence to 
exploit—extremes of temperatures, 
pressures, and purities adapted to a 
new age. Beryllium alloys with the 
strength of today’s best steel will 
weigh a quarter as much. Plastics and 
ceramics will have comparable virtues. 
Miniaturization in electronics already 
permits crowding into a cubic foot of 
‘space, not 7,000 parts as formerly, but 
350,000 parts. And with regard to 
certain fuze applications, this advance 
faces yet another increase by a factor 
of 10 

One can go on endlessly with such 
a survey of technological prospects. 
The relevance is the effect such things 
have on weaponry, and particularly 
on the increasing pace of weaponry 
obsolescence, and the problems this 
imposes on the Army—not merely on 
budgeting but on all procurement 
planning and on training and tactical 
and strategic planning as well. 


Modernization Requirements 

When the Army witnesses appeared 
before a congressional committee re- 
cently to explain the modernization 
requirements of the weapons and 
equipment inventory, they were pre- 
pared to discuss: 


1. The limitation that peacetime 
procurement funds imposed on the 
maintenance—and still more on the 
buildup—of a modern inventory. 

2. The effect that nuclear age tac- 
tics would have on requirements. 

8. The effect that advancing tech- 
nologies would have. 

When an intensive study of all this 
was undertaken in 1955, it was esti- 
mated that the inventory would de- 


preciate completely in 14 years—that 
is, at an annual loss rate of seven and 
one-half percent. A new study in 1959 
recognized the unexpected changes in 
pace that had taken place even in four 
years; by this time the annual loss 
was figured at 10 percent. What will 
be shown by another four-year change, 
in 1963? There was no great change in 
the wear-out or consumption factors; 
most of it was in obsolescence, affected 
by the appearance of a greatly im- 
proved model, or by the vanishing of 
an original purpose (due to changes 
in tactical concept) or by technology’s 
discovery of countermeasures _ that 
would make the original weapon in- 
effective, and which accordingly called 
for a new weapon capable of overcom- 
ing the enemy countermeasure. Obvi- 
ously, the last factor is by far the 
hardest to measure. 


Suggestive ideas came from the Op- 
erations Research Office of Johns Hop- 
kins University, including reminders 
that until a new weapon is truly ready 
the “obsolete” weapon cannot be dis- 
pensed with, and that both industrial 
and combat-readiness considerations 
forbid an immediate and wholesale 
substitution of the new type. Notably, 
experience shows that gradualness has 
a large virtue, in that the original ac- 
cepted version generally is subject to 
marked improvement through a new 
version. Therefore, it is wise to cal- 
culate on engineering improvements, 
if not further breakthroughs, and 
hence to phase new equipment in by 
stages covering as much as five years, 
“inefficient” as this sounds at first 
telling. (Incidentally, it may prove 
easier to get the appropriation by 
stages!) There is, therefore, a prac- 
tical reasoning back of some of the 
buying programs which otherwise 
would seem shockingly dilatory. 
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Cycles of Redesign The cataloguing need not go on in- 
It explains in part—but only in part definitely. Enough has been said to 
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SEMANTICS — 
‘AND NIBBLING TACTICS ; 


Major Charles ag 


‘on World War I period in our 
Army’s history also was an era of 
modernization. Units were reorganized 
and tactics revised to enable our mil- 
itary forces to fight effectively from 
trenches. By the time we entered the 
war the Army’s reorganization gen- 
erally had been accomplished, but 
commanders had to learn and apply 
the “nibbling tactics” of trench war- 
fare. Then, as today, training man- 
uals furnished the information on 
which much of the training was based. 

Any comparison between the Army 
of World War I and today’s would 
be pointless because of the many ad- 
vancements in weapons, organization, 
and technology. However, a survey of 
excerpts from World War I training 
manuals* is not only informative in 

* The following manuals are the sources of the 
excerpts that appear in this article: Manual for 
Commanders of Infantry Platoons. Translated 


from the French Edition of 1917 at the Army 
War College, US Government Printing Office, 


ed States Army 


showing the timeless nature of some 
problems, but humorously incongru- 
ous in the light of the technological 
advances that make the armies of the 
two periods so different. 


By means of a rhetorical “reverse 
English” approach, the World War | 
infantryman is warned about the evils 
of overconfidence and laxness and, at 
the same time, given new strength to 
believe in the value of trench warfare, 
properly conducted. 

The detailed instructions given to 
the World War I infantryman con- 
cerning the defense of entrenchments 
included: 

“Surprise attacks, either by night 
or day, have no hope of success un- 
less the duties of the lookouts have 
been poorly performed, or the men 

Washington, 1917. Field Service Pocketbook, Unit- 
ed States Army, 1917. Engineer Field Manual, 
Parts I-VIII, US Government Printing Office, 


Washington, 1917. Colonel James A. Moss, US 
Army, Noncommissioned Officers’ Manual, 1911. 
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have not been sufficiently exercised 
in responding to alarms, or the ac- 
cessory or flanking defenses are in- 
sufficient. The enemy will then take 
advantage of the confusion to which 
even good troops are liable when 
they are too confident that nothing 
is going to happen. The preventive 
is to keep the troops in the trenches 
always in the atmosphere of combat 
by causing them to actively wage 
a harassing warfare. If the enemy 
is constantly annoyed and deprived 
of his rest, he gets a clear idea of 
what is to be expected from intact 
trenches.” 

Concerning defense against enemy 
attacks of trenches following bombard- 
ments, the infantryman was informed: 

“All that the most powerful ar- 
tillery has ever been able to ac- 
complish is to diminish the material 
resources and the morale of the de- 
fenders; it cannot completely de- 
stroy them. The capacity for 
resistance which lives in warrior 
souls remains superior to material 
effects, no matter what they be. 
Every soldier should endure the 
bombardment with stoicism and re- 
peat to himself that if he escapes 
its perils, he is certain, with assist- 
ance of his remaining comrades and 
the machineguns that are still serv- 
iceable, to mow down the hostile 
waves of assault, provided he occu- 
pies, in time, his post or the shell 
craters which have replaced it.” 





Major Charles G. Gagliano is with 
the Advanced Tactics Committee of 
the Command and Staff Department, 
United States Army Infantry School, 
Fort Benning, Georgia. Commissioned 
in 1946, he has served in Italy, Korea, 
ind Germany. He was graduated from 
the Associate Course of the U. S. 
Army Command and General Staff 
College in 1960. 
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Artillery 
As in today’s Army, the artillery 
was an important combat arm. A 
World War I manual described it as: 
“. . acting exclusively by the 

power of its fire. Its range permits 
it to intervene directly not only 
for the support of troops directly 
to its front, but also in favor of 
troops adjacent to it by oblique and 
flanking fire. Artillery cannot drive 
troops out of a position by fire ac- 
tion alone, but the Infantry must 
take advantage of the effects of Ar- 
tillery fire to advance. These two 
sister arms, therefore, must be in 
close and permanent association.” 

World War I artillery was classified 
as trench artillery (58-mm to 340-mm 
mortars), field artillery (75-mm, 80- 
mm, and 90-mm rifles and howitzers), 
and heavy artillery (all higher cali- 
bers of rifles and howitzers). 


There were three classes of projec- 
tiles in use: shrapnel, high-explosive 
shell, and special shell; only the spe- 
cial shell had either an impact or time 
fuze. 


In a discussion of the various capa- 
bilities of the shells, infantry com- 
manders were advised that: 


“... neither the pieces in a bat- 
tery, nor the charges of powder, 
nor the projectiles are exactly uni- 
form, and that atmospheric condi- 
tions also have an influence upon 
the accuracy of fire. The shells of 
a well-aimed fire will not all fall 
at the same point. This is unavoid- 
able, and the Infantry must appre- 
ciate this and avoid calling upon 
its supporting Artillery to increase 
the range of a well-aimed fire sim- 
ply because some of the shells have 
fallen short and in the vicinity of 
the Infantry trenches. The Infan- 
try which makes premature or un- 
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justifiable complaints to its Ar- 
tillery disturbs the fire of that 
Artillery and diminishes, to the In- 
fantry’s detriment, the assistance 
which it affords.” 


Engineers 
Engineers also were described as 
being: 
“. . closely associated with the 
Infantry. They are assigned to per- 


unable to perform for itself. The 
Infantry, therefore, should not de. 
mand labor from the Engineers, but 
guidance; and they must, on the 
other hand, furnish the Engineers 
with all the assistance they require 
for mining and other special opera- 
tions. To the Engineers is confided 
the construction, upkeep and im- 
provement of the lines of communi- 
cation (roads, railways, pontoon 


World War I airplane on a reconnaissance. Trenches show as zigzag line in center 
foreground. 


ilous duties; detachments of Engi- 
neers accompany the waves of as- 
sault and share in its dangers. The 
Infantry, moreover, must never for- 
get that there are strict limitations 
as to the employment of Engineers. 
In the form which this war has 
taken there will never be a sufficient 
number of Engineer specialists if 
they are not reserved for those du- 
ties which the Infantry is absolutely 
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bridges, searchlight sections, mili- 
tary telegraph, carrier pigeons, 
etc.). By erecting or destroying ob- 
stacles and by constructing certain 
parts of the intrenchment of sup- 
porting points that require special 
skill, it participates in combat.” 


Reconnaissance and Communications 
The airplane, as a military vehicle, 
was used extensively during World 
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War I in reconnaissance, control of 
fre, and bombardment missions, 
“thanks to the signals that can be 
made and received from them.” One 
reconnaissance type aircraft was as- 
signed to each infantry division: 


“.. to keep informed as to the 
march of the advance elements and 
the reserves; to observe the signals 
of the firing line and the command 
posts and to transmit them to the 
divisional command post; and to in- 
form the divisional commander of 
everything that occurs in the vicin- 
ity of the firing line and in rear 
of it.” 


Carrier pigeons were used to de- 
liver messages, since they could trans- 
mit important information through 
artillery barrages and gas clouds 
when no other means of communica- 
tion were available. Pigeons flew at 
heights of 300 to 400 yards at speeds 
up to 25 miles per hour. The longest 
distance flown was approximately 300 
miles. A 1917 Field Service Pocket- 
book stressed that the principles of 
carrier pigeon communication must be 
understood thoroughly by all con- 
cerned in order to obtain full value of 
this important service. Some of the 
causes of failure of this sometimes 
vital communication means were listed 
as follows: 


Baskets of pigeons sent from lofts 
toa specified place where they were 
tobe met by the men from the pigeon 
stations, and no one there to meet 
them. 

Neglect to water and feed birds 
while away from their lofts. 

Pigeons caked with mud. 

The immobility of trench warfare 
is described clearly in this rigid bit 
of doctrine, published for the infor- 
mation of infantry commanders dur- 
ing World War I: 
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“Infantry in the trenches is usu- 
ally in a position in readiness for 
combat, a situation which is some- 
times prolonged for several months 
and permits of thorough organiza- 
tion. During very short crises, it is 
attacked in its trenches or it moves 
out to attack.” 


“Nibbling Tactics” 


A writer of the time appropriately 
blamed the stagnant state of affairs 
to “nibbling tactics.” How different 
from our present-day concept for de- 
fense, which is characterized by flex- 
ibility and dispersion, with every ef- 
fort to regain the initiative through 
aggressive action as soon as the situ- 
ation permits. Flexibility is lacking 
when troops detailed to the defense of 
a position are directed that they “must 
never abandon it, no matter what hap- 
pens.” Normally, such a_ statement 
would require no further amplifica- 
tion, but this reminder was provided 
to commanders nonetheless: 


“It is necessary to remove from 
the minds of the troops every am- 
biguity on this subject; the exist- 
ence of stronger lines of defense in 
rear of the trench occupied, the ech- 
eloning of the company into ad- 
vanced elements, and the main body 
placed farther to the rear, never 
implies for these advanced elements 
the authority for falling back on 
the main body, even if they consider 
their condition critical. Every or- 
der arriving verbally by an uncer- 
tain route must be considered null 
and void (to be particularly mis- 
trusted are orders for a retreat pass- 
ing anonymously along the firing 
line).” 


Intelligence 
The importance of gaining infor- 
mation of the enemy and terrain was 
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as great during World War I as it 
is today. Reconnaissance patrols were 
employed to maintain contact with the 
enemy and “discover the tactical dis- 
positions of the opposing force... 
ascertain location of flanks, position 
of artillery, location and movements 
of reserves, and approach of probable 
reinforcements.” Patrol members were 
advised, “Be careful about climbing 


Ist Division soldiers in a dugout during 
a gas alarm in World War I 


trees or going up in towers, or the 
enemy may tree you,” and to be ob- 
servant for indications to determine 
enemy activity, some of which were 
as follows: 

Evenly trodden ground indicates In- 
fantry. Prints of horseshoes mean 
Cavalry. Deep and wide wheel tracks 
indicate Artillery. A retreating Army 
makes a broad trail across fields, es- 
pecially at the start. 
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The rumble of vehicles, cracking of 
whips, neighing of horses, braying of 
mules and barking of dogs often indi. 
cate the arrival or departure of troops, 
If the noise remains in the same place 
and new fires are lighted, it is prob. 
able that reinforcements have arrived, 
If the noise grows more indistinct, the 
troops are probably withdrawing. 


Instructions were listed regarding 
the interrogation of prisoners: 

“When a patrol is ordered to se- 
cure prisoners, they should be ques- 
tioned as soon as captured, while 
they are still excited and their re- 
plies can in a way be verified. Al- 
ways try to make the prisoners 
think the questions are asked out 
of mere curiosity.” 


The 10-minute break probably was 
a result of this training tip which ad- 
vised patrol leaders: 

“Unless there is some special rea- 
son why it should not be done, a 
patrol should be halted once every 
hour for about ten minutes to rest 
and relieve themselves. Whenever 
a halt is made, be sure to see that 
one or two men advance a short dis- 
tance ahead and keep a sharp look- 
out to the front and flanks. Failure 
to do this has brought more than 
one patrol to grief.” 

In addition to the above, patrol 
members were given detailed instruc- 
tions as to what to do if they became 
separated from their buddies and dis- 
covered that they were lost: 

“First of all, don’t lose your head 
—keep cool—try not to let your 
brains get into your feet. By this 
we mean, don’t run around and 
make things worse and play your- 
self out. To begin with, sit down and 
think; cool off. Then climb a tree 
or hill and endeavor to locate some 
familiar object you passed so as to 
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retrace your steps. If it gets dark 
and you are not in hostile territory, 
build a good big fire. The chances 
are that you have been missed by 
your comrades and if they see the 
fire, they will conclude you are there 
and will send out for you. Also, if 
not in hostile territory, distress sig- 
nals may be given by firing your 
rifle, but don’t waste all your am- 
munition. If you find a stream, fol- 
low it; it will generally lead some- 
where—where civilization exists.” 


Medical Treatment and Care 

Drugs to relieve pain and sickness 
were not as available to the individual 
soldier of 1917 as they are today. As 
a result, expedients had to be known 
to gain relief when certain ailments 
occurred. Since headaches were 
thought to be “usually due to intesti- 
nal indigestion, combined with a con- 
gestion of the stomach,” the most prac- 
tical prescription to relieve it would 
be “a tablespoon of Worcestershire 
sauce or 5 drops of tabasco sauce in 
a tumbler of hot water as a drink.” 

Heat exhaustion was described as 
follows: 

“The man falls out in a faint 
while marching, or on fatigue or 
parade. He looks pale, his body is 
clammy and cold, his breathing is 
sighing and heart fluttering. What 
is the matter? His heart is weak 
from poisons in the blood, usually 
alcohol, but often too much carbonic 
acid and too little oxygen. This oc- 
curs When men are soft-muscled; so, 
young soldiers, recruits and fat sol- 
diers and especially those who drink 
alcohol, use drugs or smoke or chew 
tobacco while hiking are the first to 
have it. 

“Treatment. Loosen the man’s 
clothing, remove his pack, lay him 
on his back in the shade, with head 
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and shoulders lower than his hips 
and raise his feet in the air. This 
will make the blood flow to the heart 
and brain. If he has fainted, slap the 
bare chest with the hand or a wet 
towel and briskly rub the arms to- 
ward the heart. If he does not re- 
vive, apply hot bottles, or bricks to 
the chest and abdomen, and ammo- 
nia to the nose as a smelling salt. 
Do not give stimulants until he is 
conscious. He should ride in the am- 
bulance, or go to the hospital.” 

For diarrhea: 

“Apply warm bandages to the 
belly. Some woodsmen recommend 
the following: Fire brown a little 
flour to which two teaspoonfuls of 
vinegar and one teaspoonful of salt 
are added; mix and drink. They 
claim this is a cure nine cases out 
of ten. A tablespoonful of warm vin- 
egar and teaspoonful of salt will 
cure most severe cases. Also, hot 
ginger ale or hot water containing 
a teaspoonful of witchhazel is good. 
Repeat any of the above drinks 
about every hour.” 

To determine whether a bone dis- 
location has occurred, the soldier was 
asked to analyze the situation: 

“The first sign of dislocation is 
the accident. 

“The second sign is immediate 
interference with the motion of the 
joint and awkwardness in using the 
limb. 

“The third sign is deformity of 
the joint—it looks queer when com- 
pared with the same joint on the 
other side.” 

If the usual method of replacing the 
dislocation was unsuccessful, and no 
doctor was available, then it would be 
best to ‘‘make the man sick by having 
him drink some warm salt water and 
then put his finger in his throat. When 
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he vomits the muscles and ligaments 
(tissue connecting the joints) will re- 
lax and you may be able to get the 
bone back in place.” 


Prior to administering artificial res- 
piration to a drowned person, soldiers 
were directed to “not attempt to give 
liquids of any kind to the patient while 
he is unconscious, for he cannot swal- 
low them. They will merely run into 
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YMCA worker serving hot chocolate to 
Yanks in frontline 


his windpipe and choke him, and, fur- 
thermore, it will take up valuable 
time.” 


The soldier was also informed that 
“failure of respiration following an 
electric shock by lightning or live wire 
is treated the same as in the case of 
drowning, omitting, of course, the op- 
ertion of removing the water out of 
the lungs.” 

When considering principles of com- 
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mand, there are relatively few differ. 
ences between the company of the 
World War I period and that of today, 
The company of 1917 was regarded as: 
“, . . the organization which ap- 
peals most to the soldier. It is the 
largest unit in which all the grades 
and men can be personally ac- 
quainted. It is the smallest one that 
can be charged with elementary tac- 
tical operation. It has its own num- 
ber and its customs; it differs from 
the neighboring company. Also, the 
captain is the real commander of 
his men; he is the confidant of their 
troubles as well as the compulsory 
intermediary of their requests. 
Nothing that concerns them is done 
without his advice. He has, in a way, 
a universal role which there is no 
need of further defining here. He 
is responsible for every one in the 
company, and consequently has en- 
tire charge of all his subordinates.” 


Specialist Qualifications 

The World War I company con- 
mander searched for specific qualities 
in individuals when selecting special- 
ists in his company. Some of the at- 
tributes looked for were as follows: 

Clerks: well ordered and accurate 
mind; discretion. 

Liaison agents: absolute devotion; 
legible writing; aptitude for making 
comprehensive reports; memory of 
terrain. 

Observers and lookouts: good sight; 
coolness. 

Signalmen: good sight; memory. 

Riflemen: vigor; daring. 

Grenadiers: aptitude for sports. 

Stretcher bearers: physica 
strength. 

The following comments were of- 
fered with reference to equipment to 
improve communications at company 
and higher headquarters. 
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differ- Typewriters. It goes without say- “The command posts being thus 


of the | ing that now-a-days no office is com- important centers and not the mere 
today, | plete without at least one typewriting shelter for the company commander, 
led as: | machine, which can be generally ob- they must be uniformly and posi- 
h ap- | tained from the Quartermaster Corps tively supplied with certain articles, 
s the | on memorandum receipt. as follows: A table, a water barrel, 
rades | Electric bells (generally obtainable a lamp, oil and candles, a periscope, 
y ac- | from the Signal Corps). The office of simple box or pigeonholes, a gas 
> that | the Commanding Officer and Adjutant mask, an oiled cloth, and a curtain. 


y tac- | should be equipped with electric bells 
num- | 80 that the sergeant-major, the clerks, 
from | orderlies, and others can be gotten 
o, the | without having to hollo for them. 


All this material must be placed in 
the post when it is built and not dis- 
tributed the day before an attack 
to the company commanders. In each 


ed of Command Posts command post there is a pad or 

their | When in the field, the command post book of printed forms for orders, 

ilsory was integrated into the entrench- requisitions for supplies, and other 

pee ments. A 1918 Engineer Field Manual necessary papers. The command post 

pore described this as follows: may also be used advantageously as 

rao “For every 100 to 150 yards of material depots where the supplies 

~ a new trench constructed, there should for the troops will continually be 

i be a command post for the com- collected and inventoried.” 

ret . Meel battalion commander, the Individual cooking was frequently 
ates.” brain center of the new organiza- necessary when in the field, but with- 


tion of trench world thus created. 
These command posts may be the 
y com-| vital points of some future battle- 
ualities | field... . These posts will be marked 
special- } by big signboards and on the map 


out the benefit of modern-day canned 
rations or cooking equipment. To pre- 
pare him for the rigors of field life, 
the soldier was informed that “field 


the at-| or plan by a clearly legible sign. service offers a better opportunity for 

bbe: “The necessary supplies that individuality, and every man should 

ccurate | troops in the vicinity may need in be a ‘natural born hustler,’ bearing in 
an emergency should be collected mind the injunction, ‘The Lord helps 

votion; | at some point definitely located with those who help themselves.’ ” 

making | reference to the command post. The Examples of expedients to live more 

ory off command post of every captain comfortably included the making of 
should therefore have at 20 yards camp lamps from old tin cans filled 


1 sight; | to the right a depot for water, food, with tallow fat and the preparation 
and sandbags; at 20 yards to the of “a good dinner plate or cooking 


mory. left a water-tight shelter for car- utensil from a piece of green, thick 
tridges, grenades, and rockets. When barky tree, using the smooth part for 

orts. these are needed urgently by troops food.” In addition, “to test the fresh- 

physical § in front they can be found and fur- ness of meats, game, etc., thrust a 
nished. This coordination of the sup- knife blade into the center of flesh 

rere of-§ Ply depots with the command posts and remove the blade. Your nose to 

ment to§ of the captains must be regulated the blade will do the rest.” Finally, 

ompany § and insisted on by higher command- one could keep a cool head by “placing 
ers, wet, green leaves inside the hat.” 
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Army Mess The kitchen and storeroom shoud} Fre 

As in today’s Army, the mess had be kept scrupulously neat and the men} the la 
a tremendous effect on the well-being required to clean up immediately after This 
of the company, and it affected morale finishing each piece of work. Floors§ who ¢ 
in accordance with its efficiency of op- and tables should not be allowed to re.§ who ¢ 
eration. The Manual for Army Cooks main littered up after the necessity} ness ¢ 
included, therefore, many suggestions therefor has ceased. A piece of food} order 
to mess sergeants. left on the floor is sure to be stepped} ting | 

The bills of fare should vary con- on and will make dozens of spots in. It? 
stantly. For each meal there should be stead of one. A kitchen may look very} of th 
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A 42d Division outpost in the Woods of Parroy, east of Lunéville, 5 March 1918 


at least one dish that has not been well to a superficial observer and still 
served for some time. be extremely unsanitary. 

Seasonings penetrate foods best in The men should not spend all their 
the liquid or semiliquid state and much time scouring the outside of boilers, 
more quickly when hot than when pots and pans. Let them spend some 
cold, and consequently any amount of of that energy on the inside. 


seasoning after the food is placed on Men should not be allowed to serve 
the table cannot compensate for in- themselves using their individual 
sufficient or careless seasoning while knives, forks or spoons. Such a prac- 
in the course of preparation. tice is not only disgusting but is a 


The prevention of waste and the medium through which disease is 
proper use of left-over food is the transmitted from one person to an- 
secret of success in company kitchens. other 
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Frequently, men put their hands in 
the lard in removing it from the tubs. 
This should not be permitted. Men 
who do such things are usually those 
who do not practice personal cleanli- 
ness and must be watched carefully in 
order to prevent them from transmit- 
ting disease to others. 

It is important to kill the first flies 
of the season. One fly in May will 
probably have a peck of descendants 
by September. 

A good cat is the best protection 
against rats and mice. 

Cockroaches come out after dark 
and may be killed with a fly swatter. 

These extracts from field and train- 
ing manuals of the World War I pe- 
riod were selected to point out not 
only the general differences, but also 


the specific similarities between the 
armies of 1917 and the present day. 
Aside from the improvements in 
weapons and equipment, many of the 
changes that have occurred in the past 
four decades have been those of ex- 
pression. There are, of course, notable 
exceptions when one considers that 
many terms and phrases that origi- 
nated during the earliest days of our 
Army are still used. 

The preface of a 1917 Noncommis- 
sioned Officers’ Manual reads: 

This manual is dedicated to the Non- 
commissioned Officers of the Army of 
the United States—the men who oc- 
cupy positions of such importance in 
the military service of the Country 
that they are often referred to as ‘The 
Backbone of the Army.’ 





Today, our military forces are in a higher state of readiness than ever 
before in our peacetime history. Our forces overseas and our reserves in the 
United States are highly trained and combat ready. Decisions have been 
made recently which will result in increasing strategic airlift, increasing the 
Army’s special forces capabilities and improving our ability to participate 
in limited, nonnuclear wars. Our strategic retaliatory forces maintain a high 


level of combat readiness. 
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General Clyde D. Eddleman 
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ewe Soviet Public Dictionary de- 
fines espionage as: “one of the funda- 
mental means employed by the Capi- 
talist nations in the fight among them- 
selves and, particularly, in their fight 
against the USSR.” 

By Soviet definition, then, the USSR 
cannot use espionage. However, she 
has established the largest intelligence 
service the world has ever known, with 
access to a gigantic network of in- 
formers spread around the globe. In 
the last 10 years the countries of the 
Free World have found more than 350 
persons guilty of espionage: one each 
in France and Japan, two each in the 
Netherlands and Turkey, six in Great 
Britain, seven in Denmark, 11 in Swe- 
den, 13 in the United States, 15 in 
Norway, 65 in Finland, and 240 in 
West Germany. Besides these, 47 So- 
viet officials have been ousted from 
Western countries and the United Na- 
tions for subversive activities. 
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It is estimated that within the So- 
viet bloc and in the Free World, nearly 
800,000 individuals work for the 27 
espionage and security organizations 
of the USSR and the satellite coun- 
tries. No other government in history 
has given more importance to this art 
than the current Soviet regime. 

Espionage is used by every nation 
as a political instrument, but “only 
the Communists have had any practi- 
cal success with it and have made it 
an essential part of their political phi- 
losophy.” 

The frankness of the United States 





This article is based upon in- 
formation from a usually reliable 
Latin American source and re- 
flects the opinions of the origi- 
nator and not necessarily those 
of the MILITARY REVIEW. The au- 
thor wishes to remain anony- 
mous.—Editor. 
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in the U-2 case was in accordance with 
the traditions of the country. But a 
“similar attitude on the part of the 
Russians would have been sensational 
because they have never admitted to 
such acts in spite of the numerous 
cases of Communist espionage discov- 
ered in the last 40 years—obviously 
Moscow inspired.” 

The Soviet espionage system draws 
upon the vast quantity of information 
which can be gathered by the Com- 
munist parties operating in most coun- 
tries of the Free World. The member- 
ship of these parties totals about four 
million people. The USSR has always 
employed this permanent fifth column 
to great advantage. 

The USSR has her two principal 
secret services located in the State 
Security Committee (KGB) and in the 
Ministry of Defense. The KGB is in 
charge of internal security, all coun- 
teroffensive work on foreign coun- 
tries, and counterespionage. The 
Central Intelligence Administration 
(GRU) in the Ministry of Defense 
concentrates on obtaining military se- 
crets for the Soviet armed forces. 


The Soviet diplomatic missions, in- 
cluding their delegation to the United 
Nations, have often been used as cen- 
ters of espionage. Seven Soviet citi- 
zens have had to leave the United Na- 
tions in the last 10 years for spying 
against the United States. 

The Soviet organization in Germany 
is really impressive. Both the KGB 
and the GRU have modern headquar- 
ters in East Berlin. One of the prin- 
cipal missions of the military section 
is to observe the troops and installa- 
tions of the NATO forces in West 
Germany. The Russians also control 
the Intelligence Service of the Soviet 
zone of Germany which employs 4,000 
persons in its 22 principal sections. 

The expenses and the personnel em- 
ployed by the Communists in their es- 
pionage activities are much more sig- 
nificant today than at the time of the 
Comintern. The Intelligence Service 
of the Federal Republic of Germany 
—against which the Soviets cease- 
lessly protest—is insignificant in com- 
parison to the Communist espionage 
system. 
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Saas «(Captain Philip M. Sheen United States Air Force 


—_— before the Allied inva- 
sion of Normandy in June 1944, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower said that one day 
soon a corporal would test the wind, 
find it favorable, and the invasion 
would be on. This remark, although 
lightly given, was weighty in its im- 
plications because whatever the stra- 
tegic and political factors that made 
the invasion necessary, meteorological 
considerations set the timetable. 

Indeed, this was logical. In planning 
the invasion, the Allies regarded as 
axiomatic that bad weather during 
the invasion period would seriously 
hurt the Allied cause. General Eisen- 
hower later said: 

Bad weather is obviously the enemy 
of the side that seeks to launch a 
project requiring good weather or of 
the side possessing great assets, such 
as strong air forces, which depend on 
good weather for effective operations. 
If really bad weather should endure 
permanently, the Nazi would need 
nothing else to defend the Normandy 
coast. 

Palpably, the weather factor could 
not be left to chance. 
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The Allied command, seeking to re- 
duce the element of chance, activated 
a special weather organization, 
charged with solving meteorological 
problems associated with the invasion. 
The foundation was a combination of 
one American and two British weather 
forecasting centrals, tied together by 
a closed circuit telephone exchange. 
This unit was supplemented by an- 
other group, the Combined Meteoro- 
logical Committee, made up of repre- 
sentatives from each of the three 
centrals along with the chief meteoro- 
logical officer on General Eisenhower's 
staff, the meteorological officer on the 
staff of the naval commander in chief, 
and the meteorological officer, Head- 
quarters Allied Expeditionary Force. 

This committee, under the joint 
chairmanship of Colonel D. N. Yates 
and Group Captain J. M. Stagg, the 
ranking American and British weather 
officers in Europe respectively, was 
no sooner organized than prepara- 
tions for the D-day forecast began. 

All concerned recognized that the 
task ahead would not be easy, Air, 
ground, and naval forces—each with 
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different weather requirements— 
would have to be integrated into a 
single operation for which there could 
be no ideal set of weather conditions. 
For example, the best conditions un- 
der which airborne forces could as- 
sault several hours before H-hour 
would be a low cloud cover as a safe- 
guard against enemy fighter attacks. 
But such cover would restrict the ef- 
fectiveness of the bombers and fight- 
ers coming a few hours later in sup- 
port of the troops on the ground, which 
required visual contact with the tar- 
get and preferably no clouds at all. 


Standard for Decision 

As a starting point, the Combined 
Meteorological Committee asked each 
major military component to submit 
an estimate of the minimum weather 
conditions under which it could op- 
erate effectively. The intended plan 
was to fit this data into an over-all 
minimum requirement that could then 
be coordinated with certain necessary 
considerations such as tide and swells, 
channel currents, and phases of the 
moon. In this way, the most favorable 
periods of the month could be selected 
and a basic standard for decision set 
up in case the weather factor should 
become critical. 


Naval Requirement 
In reply to the inquiry, Allied naval 
experts insisted that the winds for 
D-day and for two days following 
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should not exceed 12 miles per hour 
on shore or 18 miles per hour in the 
assault area. Winds might be as high 
as 24 miles per hour in the open sea, 
but only for limited periods. The ex- 
perts further suggested that for sev- 
eral days preceding D-day there should 
be no prolonged periods of high winds 
in those Atlantic areas likely to pro- 
duce a substantial swell in the Eng- 
lish Channel. Finally, the Navy speci- 
fied three miles as the minimum visi- 
bility it could tolerate for successful 
operations. 


Air Force Reply 

Air Force officers prepared a more 
detailed and diversified reply. For the 
fighter aircraft, which would begin 
invasion operations approximately 18 
hours before H-hour, the Air Forces 
could tolerate cloud ceilings as low as 
1,000 feet, but by H-hour minus two, 
at which time friendly troops would 
be in the area, the minimum ceiling 
would have to be at least 4,500 feet. 
The air transports, taking to the air 
some six hours before H-hour, re- 
quired that the base of the clouds be 
at least 2,500 feet, and indeed would 
have preferred to have it no higher 
as a safeguard against enemy fighter 
attacks. The heavy and medium bomb- 
ers, according to Air Force criteria, 
could operate effectively with scattered 
clouds below 5,000 feet; but if at any 
elevation more than half the sky area 
were covered, then this level would 
have to be at or above 11,000 feet. All 
air units listed three miles as mini- 
mum visibility and all, of course, re- 
quired suitable weather for landing 
after they returned from their mis- 
sions. 

Army Requirements 

The most critical Army require- 
ments were those concerned with air- 
ground operations. For paratroops, the 
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surface wind over the drop area should 
not exceed 20 miles per hour, and 
could not be gusty. Gliders could land 
safely in winds up to 35 miles per hour 
but no higher. 


The ground forces wanted the Nor- 
mandy soil sufficiently dry to permit 
heavy vehicles to move readily over 
unprepared soil. For night operations, 
they desired an intensity of ground 
illumination of not less than that re- 
ceived from a half moon at 30 degrees 
above the horizon or equivalent dif- 
fuse twilight. 

These were not the only factors to 
be considered. General Eisenhower 
and his staff were well aware that the 
gently sloping Normandy coast has a 
mountainous channel tide rising some 
19 feet from low to high water. This 
meant that at low tide, the German 
assault boat obstacles would lay 
starkly revealed in a belt almost half 
a mile deep. It meant, too, that at 
high tide, the water nearly reached 
the sea wall behind the beach chosen 
for the landing. 

If the demolition experts were to 
have time to destroy some of these 
obstacles and others were to be 
avoided, some daylight and low tide 
were essential requirements. But if 
the tide were too low, the troops would 
have to walk unprotected into enemy 
fire across a wide area of beach. Also, 
the landing would have to be accom- 
plished on a rising tide, so that the 
landing craft could be grounded and 
then get away to avoid congestion. 

These confusing and contradictory 
factors were of far-reaching signifi- 
cance and none could safely be ignored 
in planning the invasion. Clearly, they 
greatly restricted the range of possi- 
bilities for a suitable D-day. 

After considerable consultation and 
compromise, the Meteorological Com- 
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mittee agreed upon a set of conditions 
that were acceptable to General Eisep. 
hower and the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff. They were: 

1. D-day must fall within a period 
of one day before to two days after 
a new or full moon. 

2. D-day itself and the three days 
following must have winds of less than 
12 miles per hour onshore and less 
than 24 miles per hour offshore. 

3. Cloud cover must be less than 
3/10 of the sky area below 8,000 feet 
with bases of the clouds not lower 
than 3,000 feet. 

4. Visibility must be three miles or 
more. 


Low Odds 

What were the chances of finding 
the moon, tide, sunrise, and weather 
simultaneously suitable for three con- 
secutive days? Applying the methods 
of statistical history to the records of 
the actual Channel weather for the 
preceding several years, the commit- 
tee found that the odds were uncom- 
fortably low; that is 24 to 1 against 
in May; 13 to 1 against in June; and 
33 to 1 against in July. 

Meanwhile, the weather forecasting 
centrals devoted themselves to the dif- 
ficult task of predicting the Channel 
weather. As early as February 1944, 
they attempted to establish a routine 
forecast for a full five-day period. This 
was seldom satisfactory since combat 
commanders do not like to have their 
weather forecasts punctuated with 
such conditional words as “probably” 
or “possibly.” Moreover, meteorology 
is unlike mathematics; human intui- 
tion must necessarily enter into it. 
The three weather centrals used the 
same data in preparing their separate 
forecasts but only rarely agreed in all 
essentials. Indeed, the principal and 
most difficult task of the Combined 
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Meteorological Committee was that of 
taking the three forecasts and, by 
means of frequent and lengthy three- 
way telephone conversations, arriving 
at a single prediction that could be 
passed on to the Supreme Commander 
and his staff. 


D-Day Set 

The telephone conferences became 
increasingly frequent and lengthy as 
D-day approached. On 8 May General 
Eisenhower set D-day for 5 June, the 
first of three days in the early part 
of the month that the moon, tide, and 
time of sunrise would be favorable. 
According to the plan, should 5 June 
prove unfavorable, then the 6th or the 
ith would be designated. If all three 
days were passed over, however, the 
next favorable period would not begin 
until 19 June, a possibility that pro- 
voked fearful apprehension. General 
Eisenhower explained why. 

Secrecy would be lost. Assault 
troops would be unloaded and crowded 
back into assembly areas enclosed in 
barbed wires where their original 
places would already have been taken 
by those to follow in subsequent 
waves. Complicated movement tables 
would be scrapped. Morale would drop. 
A wait of at least fourteen days, and 
possibly twenty-eight would be neces- 
sary, a sort of suspended animation 
involving more than 2,000,000 men! 
The good weather period for major 
campaigning would become still 
shorter and the enemy’s defenses 
would become still stronger! The 
whole of the United Kingdom would 
become quickly aware that something 
had gone wrong, and national discour- 
agement there and in America could 
lead to unforeseen results. Finally, al- 
ways lurking in the background, was 
the knowledge that the enemy was de- 
veloping new, and presumably effec- 
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tive, weapons on the French coast. 
What the effect of these would be on 
our crowded harbors, especially Ply- 
mouth and Portsmouth, we could not 
even guess. 

Concerning the weather, the period 
was made even more tense because, 
the General went on to say, “the one 
thing that could give us this disas- 
trous setback was entirely outside our 
control.” 

Preferably, of course, the invasion 
must go off on schedule, but up until 
the last few hours before D-day, no 
one could be certain that it would do 
so. Little wonder then that General 
Eisenhower later wrote that despite 
the number of details to be ironed out 
before D-day, “the big question mark 
always before us was the weather that 
would prevail during the only part of 
early June that we could use, the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh.” 


A Good Omen 

The weather over England and the 
Channel area during May actually 
was much better than anticipated by 
the statistical survey. To some fore- 
casters, this was a good omen but 
others regarded the situation as “sim- 
ply too good to last.”’ At any rate, the 
three forecasting centrals watched the 
weather very closely, hoping to detect 
at the earliest possible moment any 
sign of change that might have a bear- 
ing on D-day. 

The break came on 31 May. As the 
meteorologists examined the incoming 
data and plotted their weather maps, 
a very disturbing change in the gen- 
eral synoptic situation appeared. A 
high-pressure area near the Azores, 
which had been the basis for May’s 
generally stable weather, was begin- 
ning to weaken. The meteorologists 
forthwith informed General Eisen- 
hower and his staff that if the high- 
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pressure area gave way and another 
did not develop to take its place, the 
weather outlook after Sunday, 4 June, 
would not be good. 

The following day’s weather brief- 
ing for General Eisenhower did not 
include a D-day forecast. The selected 
date, 5 June, was now within the five- 
day forecasting period but a formal 
forecast for D-day was out of the 
question until the high-pressure area 
showed its intentions. 


Unstable Conditions Prevail 

By the morning of Friday, 2 June, 
there was no longer any doubt; the 
situation definitely was deteriorating. 
A complex of storms had developed 
overnight in the North Atlantic area, 
making the weather maps look more 
as if they had been drawn up in Jan- 
uary than in June. There was a very 
deep low-pressure area in the middle 
North Atlantic, with other lows on 
each side. All carried frontal weather 
and all were moving eastward. 

On Friday morning, Group Captain 
Stagg told General Eisenhower and 
his chiefs of staff that unstable con- 
ditions prevented an accurate D-day 
forecast, but winds up to 24 miles per 
hour probably could be expected in 
the Channel area. Stagg forecast cloud 
coverage for Monday and Tuesday to 
be between 7/10 and 10/10 in the op- 
erational area with partial clearing 
in the afternoon. He cautioned how- 
ever, that the cloud forecasts “were 
uncertain” and were given with a 
“very low” degree of confidence. 

At 2130 Saturday evening, Stagg 
gave the Supreme Commander a com- 
prehensive weather briefing. He ex- 
plained that the high-pressure area 
over the Azores was “rapidly giving 
way” and that the series of low-pres- 
sure areas, noted the day before, were 
now moving rapidly eastward across 
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the Atlantic. “These conditions,” 
Stagg asserted, “will produce dis. 
turbed conditions in the Channel and 
assault area.” He concluded with 4 
prediction that the weather might in. 
prove temporarily after Wednesday 
but “from Sunday morning onwards, 
cloud will probably be mainly 10/10, 
. . . Bases will be at or below 1,000 
feet.” 


24-Hour Postponement 

Since a final decision as to postpone- 
ment could be delayed until early the 
next morning, Eisenhower asked 
whether overnight something might 
possibly occur to make the morning 
forecast a little more _ optimistic, 
Stagg gave him little hope. 

Since... yesterday (Friday) 
morning [Stagg replied] the whole 
meteorological situation has looked 
very unpropitious for a Monday as- 
sault, but the outlook has been finely 
balanced in that it might swing to 
better or much worse. On Friday eve- 
ning there was a very slight tip of 
the balance on the favorable side but 
the balance has swung too far to the 
unfavorable side to be quickly counter- 
acted. 

Consequently, Eisenhower _reluc- 
tantly decided to wait until the last 
possible moment before announcing 
the decision. 

The meeting held at 0430 Sunday, 
4 June 1944, was short. Except for 
some minor moderations in the sea, 
the previous night’s forecast was still 
valid. The Navy might be a bit better 
off, but the overcast would not permit 
the use of offensive airpower. 

General Bernard L. Montgomery 
advocated following the original 
schedule but Eisenhower, insisting 
that the operation was not strategi- 
cally sound unless the Allies had air, 
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Se dig. @ 24-hour postponement of the inva- 
1el ang pion. Tuesday, 6 June, now became 


he scheduled day of the assault. 


with 
rht tn. With one of the three selected days 
nesday fro" eliminated and no apparent hope 


or improvement, the high command 
tense, tired, and discouraged—met 
ygain Sunday at 2130. Stagg, obvi- 
pusly excited, was waiting for them 
ith some startling news. He said: 


A front from one of the deep de- 
pressions in the northwest Atlantic 
has moved much further south than 
Sked fuas expected and is now traversing 
might fhe channel, at least on the English 
orning fide, overnight. When that front has 
mistic. Bussed, there will be an interval of 

fair conditions which, from the evi- 
riday) Fence we now have, should last until 
whole fat least dawn on Tuesday. 


looked § Under these “fair conditions,” Stagg 
ay as- Keontinued, the winds could decrease 
finely {to 18 miles per hour or below on the 
ing to french coasts and the cloud coverage 
ly eve- Keould become mainly less than 5/10 
tip of fwith bases between 2,000 and 3,000 
de but Heet. Stagg further predicted that this 
to the freriod of “reasonable weather” would 
unter- Hast about 24 hours. 


eather Break Predicted 
reluc- } The forecast weather had moved 
e last ffrom “unbearable” to “barely toler- 
incing fible,” but to the group of anxious of- 
feers the prediction of a break in the 
weather seemed a godsend. A wave 
of optimism swept the room, only to 
be blocked partially by Admiral Sir 
Bertram Ramsay’s disturbing re- 
minder that a decision about postpone- 
ment had better be made quickly be- 
tause in a matter of minutes certain 
taval forces in northern England 
would set sail for the Tuesday rendez- 
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making another rendezvous on Wed- 
nesday out of the question. 

The discussion that followed was 
brief and deadly serious. General Ei- 
senhower and several members of his 
staff favored the Tuesday schedule. 
Others, notably Air Chief Marshals 
Leigh-Mallory and Tedder, did not be- 
lieve the bombers could operate effec- 
tively under a low overcast and fa- 
vored a postponement. 


Time Runs Out 

After listening to all opinions, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower reflected deeply for 
a full five minutes. Then, with forth- 
right decision, he announced: “I’m 
quite positive we must give the order. 
... I don’t like it but there it is.... 
I don’t see how we can possibly do any- 
thing else.” 

Since there was still a chance that 
the forecast might prove overly opti- 
mistic, it was understood that the de- 
cision was not irrevocable. To go over 
the situation once more, just in case, 
a meeting was scheduled for 0415 the 
following morning. 

Monday’s dawn brought despair. Ei- 
senhower recorded that prior to leav- 
ing for the meeting at the naval head- 
quarters: 

... the camp was shaking and shud- 
dering under a wind of almost hur- 
ricane proportions and the accompany- 
ing rain seemed to be traveling in 
horizontal streaks. The mile-long trip 
through muddy roads ... was any- 
thing but a cheerful one since it 
seemed almost impossible that in such 
conditions there was any reason for 
even discussing the situation. 

As the meeting convened, the most 
optimistic—if indeed, not the only op- 
timistic—individual was Group Cap- 
tain Stagg, who tried to brighten the 
atmosphere by reminding the assem- 
bled officers that this was to have 
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been the day of the invasion and that 
weather conditions in the assault area 
were such that if the invasion had 
taken place, it would most certainly 
have resulted in a “major disaster.” 

As for Tuesday’s weather, Stagg 
stuck to his forecast for 24 hours of 
comparatively good weather. “There 
has been no substantial change,” he 
said, “in the information available 


since, or in the forecast presented at 
the meeting yesterday evening.” 


Momentous Decision 

With the wind outside still lashing 
the building, General Eisenhower 
heard the forecast once again and 
then made one of the most momentous 
decisions in the annals of military 
history. “O. K.” he said, “We’ll go.” 
On the basis of this decision the in- 
vasion would proceed as planned. The 
deadline for delay had passed. With- 
in minutes, the vast invasion machin- 
ery was set into motion. There was no 
calling it back. 

Although the improved weather con- 
ditions forecast by Group Captain 
Stagg were already beginning to ap- 
pear on the evening of 5 June, the 
change was gradual and there was still 
cause for concern. The decks of the 
flagship Augusta were wet with rain 
and the radar antenna atop the fore- 
mast washed in and out of the clouds. 
Over most of the Channel, however, 
the winds gradually diminished and 
the bases of the clouds hovered be- 
tween 2,000 and 4,000 feet. Most im- 
portant, the solid overcast was be- 
ginning to break up and patches of 
blue were showing through. 

This token breakup of the weather 
was encouraging, but it did not obvi- 
ate the nagging worry which, accord- 
ing to Sir Winston Churchill, “hung 
like a vulture poised in the sky over 
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the thoughts of the most sanguine 
It was painfully obvious to all that th 
weather was barely operational an 


by it. 
Airborne Assault 


first to suffer at the hands of the en 
emy was also the first to feel the ef 


airborne troops that flew across th 
Channel in gliders and _transpo 
planes shortly before midnight on 
June. At about 2,500 feet altitudd 


riodically appearing on the cockpi 
windshields. Behind the tow planes 


» beach 


with ¥ 
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the gliders pitched, tossed, and twisted 


in the unstable air and a few brokd 
their tow ropes and plunged into the 
Channel. 

Over the assault area, the British 
6th Airborne Division had little dif 


ficulty finding its drop area east of 


the Orne River, but to the south the 
American 101st and 82d Airborne Di 
visions were beset with troubles 
Clouds made it difficult to pinpoint the 
objectives and relatively inexperi 
enced pilots, attempting to avoid the 
cloud banks and disturbed by inter 
mittent flak, dispersed and lost con 


and brought into position. 


Weather Takes Toll 
Meanwhile, shortly before the pars 


put 
anotl 
his 


Side 


troopers began dropping from the 


skies, the first wave of troop trans- 
ports arrived off the Normandy coast 
By this time the sky directly over the 





beach was clear of cloud, but the sea, 
Twith waves three to four feet high, 
was rough and unfriendly. As soon as 
Bthe mother ships began unloading the 
“Esmall assault craft 12 miles from 
shore, the waters began taking their 
toll. Some landing craft were swamped 
*within minutes, while others were 
kept afloat only by vigorous bailing 
on the part of soldiers who used their 
steel helmets as buckets. On the way 
to the beaches, some of the boats 
lagged behind and others were forced 
to turn back. 

To the Allied commanders, the loss 
‘Bto the sea of a few landing craft was 

not considered as serious as the loss of 
many of the new dual-drive tanks, 
weapons supposedly capable of operat- 


., ging in water as well as on land. The 


Allies had counted heavily on these 
Jnovel vehicles. Although most of them 
Tgot safely ashore at Sword, June, Gold, 
and Utah Beaches, very few landed at 
..$0maha Beach where German opposi- 

Jtion was strongest and where the tanks 

fwere needed desperately. Here, again, 
. {the rough channel made the difference. 

One battalion commander declined to 
fput his tanks into the water, while 
.Banother who tried it saw all but two of 
fhis 29 tanks disappear beneath the 
[surface of the sea. 


Side Effects 
‘] The sea had its greatest effect upon 
the men. Comparatively few combat 
troops died by drowning on the way 
to the beaches but, on the other hand, 
only the most hardened stomachs were 
ummoved by the pitching, rolling, and 
yawing of the boats. Seasickness be- 
tame chronic, undermining the fight- 
ing capability of the men. Few official 
§ «counts fail to list this among the un- 
fortunate side effects of the landing. 
To quote one authoritative report, 
“Men who have been chilled by wet- 
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ting, cramped by immobility in the 
small and fully loaded craft and weak- 
ened by seasickness are not in the 
best condition for strenuous action on 
landing.” 

The attack units least affected by 
the weather were the swarms of 
fighter aircraft, which either flew cov- 
er for the bombers above the clouds, 
or else shuttled back and forth under- 
neath them. The medium and heavy 
bombers, on the other hand, were 
forced to operate between 3,000 and 
11,000 feet. Consequently, of the 25 
bomber groups that flew missions on 
D-day, three turned back because of 
weather and two groups bombed blind 
without visual reference to the Ger- 
man beach defenses. With friendly 
troops in the area, these bombers al- 
lowed a margin for safety and, as a 
result, most of their bombs fell im- 
potently among the hedgerows behind 
the targets. 

Almost every individual engaged in 
the D-day assault believed himself 
victimized by the adverse weather. To 
the men on the beaches who knew 
little of the planning of the invasion, 
the day hardly appeared ideal. The 
commanders, however, were glad that 
it was operational and everyone real- 
ized that matters could have been 
worse. What no one realized at the 
time, however, was that they could 
well be grateful that the weather was 
no better. 


Lack of Opposition 

Without question, the most aston- 
ishing aspect of the entire invasion 
was the lack of German opposition 
while the assault troops were still in 
the Channel. At no other time could 
the enemy have found such a con- 
gested and remunerative target. More- 
over, he had been schooled for this 
moment and supposedly was on the 
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alert in eager anticipation. Yet none 
of the expected U-boats appeared and 
the German Air Force and Navy were 
conspicuously absent. 


Dozens of theories have been ad- 
vanced to explain this seeming negli- 
gence on the part of the Germans, 
which left them all but blind to the 
tremendous invasion force approach- 
ing the French coast. Suggestions in- 
clude estimates of the deterioration 
of German communications, compla- 
cency on the part of enemy command- 
ers, and efficacy of Allied planning 
and diversionary tactics. Although the 
experts vary in the importance they 
attach to the weather factor, all agree 
that the Germans were lulled into a 
false sense of security by the incle- 
ment weather. 


Under normal climatic conditions, 
the Germans very likely would have 
known about the invasion from the 
first. They had noted the increasing 
intensity of air strikes against them. 
They had intercepted messages to the 
French resistance movement, indi- 
cating that the invasion was immi- 
nent. But considering the inclement 
weather, they concluded that the alert 
was for an exercise or a maneuver, or 
perhaps a ruse intended to confuse 
them. German experts had long since 
concluded that an Allied invasion 
would be possible only when the winds 
were below 28 miles per hour and the 
wave heights less than five feet. Visi- 
bility, they reasoned, would have to 
be three miles or better. 


False Sense of Security 

Without doubt, these German ex- 
perts were correct in their basic as- 
sumptions. They misjudged the situa- 
tion completely, however, in concluding 
that at least five consecutive days of 
favorable weather would be necessary 
for the invasion to be a success. This 
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error may or may not have been in. 
portant. The fact is that the weathe 
did not permit operations on 5 June 
Low clouds and high winds were the a 
order of the day and, for all the Ger. 
mans knew, they would continue » 
for some time. In his situation report 
for the morning of 5 June, General 
Erwin Rommel emphasized an urgent 
need for aerial reconnaissance of the 
entire English south coast, but be 
cause of bad weather on that critical 
day, the Luftwaffe flew only one re 
connaissance mission in the west, and 
this off the coast of Holland; scheduled 
naval patrols along the French coast 
likewise were cancelled. 

Why did the Germans fail to fore. 
see the break in the weather that 
Group Captain Stagg announced t 
General Eisenhower on the evening 
of 4 June? A well-known chink in 
the German armor was the lack of 
weather stations to the west where 
most of the Channel weather develops. 
To fill the gap partially, German air: 
craft made daily weather reconnais- 
sance flights into the North Sea area, 
but these observations, at best, were 
ineffective. 

No conclusive evidence exists that 
the German Meteorological Service 
ever informed the Nazi High Con- 
mand that an Allied invasion was in- 
possible on 6 June 1944. On the other 
hand, it is indisputable that all con- 
cerned considered such a prospect un- 
likely, that the generally bad weather Wan 
on 5 June lulled the Germans into af 4 
false sense of security, and that ag m 
possible Allied disaster was thereby ene 
averted. Perhaps, the most astutel the 
evaluation of the weather factor ing 4 te 
the Normandy Invasion was General imp 
Omar Bradley’s trenchant remark:§ age 
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= point up what I be- 
lieve is a basic principle of combat 
intelligence: send information to G2 
and we will help to win the battle and 
save your lives. 

Operation of this principle means 
that information must go from front 
to rear. Conversely, it also means that 
intelligence must go from rear to 
front; neither direction of flow is 
more important than the other. 

Many intelligence sections in World 
War II believed that their job was 
done when they had briefed their own 
commander and his staff. The experi- 
ence of 1st Army’s G2 Section during 
the Battle of the Bulge refutes such 
a tenet. An evaluation of the relative 
importance of the major sources and 
agencies by which intelligence was 
produced illustrates the wide range of 
interests and activities our section 
pursued. The job was never done. A 
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briefing merely marked a point in 
time, not an end. 


Prisoners of war were the most im- 
portant single source, because identi- 
fication of units established the Ger- 
man Order of Battle. Not only did 
they reveal what divisions were in 
the line, but they furnished informa- 
tion that enabled us to distinguish be- 
tween the offensive and the defensive 
divisions. Also, we got clues as to what 
divisions and special units were in 
the rear areas and what they were 
up to. 

A second and more obvious source 
was the reports our own troops fur- 
nished about what the enemy was 
doing. 

Tactical air reconnaissance and air 
photography were better means for 
high-level information or frontline 
target identification. To be told after 
the Falaise pocket had been closed 
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that the Germans were retreating in 
daylight over the Seine River about 
80 kilometers away hardly came as a 
surprise. On the other hand, had the 
weather permitted photographic cov- 
erage of the Ardennes Forest during 
the three weeks before the Battle of 
the Bulge, it is quite possible that the 
coming of the offensive might have 
been more widely predicted. 


Civilians and documents comprised 
unique sources. There was either a 
feast or a famine of both. There never 
seemed to be a-satisfactory balance. 
When we didn’t especially need them 
we had a generous supply, but when 
we needed them desperately, which 
was when the front was stabilized, 
we had none. 

The last agency I shall mention is 
signal intelligence, much of which was 
top secret and for higher level usage. 
However, some of it bore a lower 
classification, such as traffic between 
battalion and group headquarters in 
which the messages were ciphered but 
sometimes could be broken. These 
messages, individually, never revealed 
anything dramatic, but if they were 
treated systematically and with imag- 
ination over a period of time, they 
could disclose a lot. I mention this by 
way of warning, because the other 
fellow someday will do the same thing 
to us. 


Analyze Information 
Enumeration of these sources and 
agencies that produced intelligence 
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leads to a special point; we never can 
rely on one means only. Information 
from all sources must be put together, 
conflicting evidence balanced out, and 
then the whole analyzed systemat- 
ically, historically, and patiently—add- 
ing in a mixture of imagination, skep- 
ticism, and self-confidence. Above all, 
never assume that the enemy is ra- 
tional and that he will do the sensible 
and logical thing. 

Before the invasion the higher com- 
mand levels optimistically reckoned 
that by December we could secure a 
lodgment area between the Seine River 
on the north, the Loire River on the 
south, and as far east as the outskirts 
of Paris. This is an area some 320 
kilometers deep and 290 wide, contain- 
ing several important harbors and po- 
tential airfields. It was assumed that 
Hitler logically would bow to the in- 
evitable and surrender. 


Siegfried Line 

I will not discuss the establishment 
of the beachhead, except to say that, 
in my opinion, it was a close shave. 
But we landed successfully and that 
gave us confidence. It was followed, 
as you will remember, after the break- 
out battles at the end of July, by a 
race across France and Southern Bel- 
gium. But by September we held up 
on the Siegfried Line. The days short- 
ened, it rained continuously, and we 
were often short on rations and al- 
ways without cigarettes. It soon be- 
came apparent that the Germans in- 
tended to hold. 

But the over-all climate of opinion 
remained very optimistic. The reasons 
were that the Germans were taking 
real punishment in the West as well 
as on the Russian front and they were 
running short of men. By the first of 
December the 1st Army alone had cap- 
tured over 100,000 prisoners. It was 
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also still assumed that Hitler and his 


| staff were rational men and would 


surrender rather than witness the dev- 
astation of Germany. ‘Nobody seemed 
to remember that Von Clausewitz had 
written 100 years before that desper- 
ate situations require desperate meas- 
ures. 

Another factor that contributed to 
our optimism was the hypnotic effect 
of our psychological warfare, which, 
I believe, was far greater on our own 





that the Germans could launch a seri- 
ous counterattack at a time and place 
of their own choosing. It was a voice 
crying in the wilderness. In the con- 
text of that optimistic climate of opin- 
ion and of the estimate itself, which 
had to mention other capabilities, the 
counterattack capability was not taken 
as seriously as it might have been. 


Operation Greif 
The attack came on 16 December. 
Our intelligence reacted very quickly. 





US Army 


Infantrymen move forward. The circles painted on the backs of their snow capes are 
for identification. 


people than it was on the Germans. 
It resembled much of our contempo- 
rary “institutional” advertising, which 
impresses the writer much more than 
the reader. 

The 1st Army’s G2 estimate of 10 
December 1944 included among the 
enemy capabilities one to the effect 
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We realized that it was a big opera- 
tion for two reasons. First, it was ac- 
companied by a parachute drop, which 
failed because bad weather scattered 
the assault troops. Second, we luckily 
picked up a copy of the order for Op- 
eration Greif, which means grab. The 
operation called for Germans in Amer- 
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ican uniforms to infiltrate our lines 
in jeeps and race to the Meuse River, 
with the mission of seizing key 
bridges. Actually, there usually was 
only one person in each jeep who could 
speak English as spoken in America. 

Because we never knew whether we 
had caught all of these disguised Ger- 
mans, it was hazardous to drive 
around day or night. If you didn’t 
know who had won the World Series 
in the preceding October, a justifiably 
nervous US soldier might end your 
career. 

It was plain that to sustain a full- 
scale offensive the Germans would 
have to seize large quantities of US 
gasoline. Therefore, all available re- 
serve supplies were moved west of the 
Meuse River; the failure of the Ger- 
mans to take significant quantities un- 
doubtedly slowed them down. 


German Reserves 

However, the gravest question con- 
cerned the reserves that the Germans 
could put into the battle. The pris- 
oner of war interrogators really went 
to work. The climate of opinion had 
changed. Divisions that had been 
wiped out in the USSR or France were 
reborn, as it were, in 24 hours, and 
were reported to be at full strength 
and with complete equipment. Some 
divisions were thought to be coming 
into the battle area from Norway and 
Finland, practically overnight. Inter- 
rogation or imagination conjured the 
existence of two battle-hardened ar- 
mored divisions composed of 16-year- 
old boys except for their officers. For- 
tunately, only a few of these reserves 
materialized. Actually, the means at 
the Germans’ disposal were insufficient 
to accomplish their ends and the of- 
fensive spent itself against deter- 
mined, if hastily reorganized, resist- 
ance. 
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It is apparent now that this was 


what General Bradley meant when he 
said that we had taken a calculated 
risk in thinning out the lines in the 
8th Corps sector. Clearly we could not 
avoid the risk that the Germans would 
attack, for that could not be pre- 
vented. What he meant was that the 
risk of a successful German attack 
was minimal. Since the German at- 
tack attained no strategic objective, 
the risk was well taken. 

During the battle the one sure 
source of information was our own 
troops. Thus by 24 December we noted 
a lull in the fight. Although we had 
identified all enemy divisions in the 
line and established their boundaries 
by then, we still thought in terms of 
German reserves. We suspected that 
the enemy was gathering strength for 
his Sunday punch. The situation 
changed little thereafter, but on the 
27th we predicted that the Germans 
were bringing in more troops and ex- 
pected that a crisis in the battle was 
developing. 

On New Year’s Eve we recorded a 
slackening of activity on the western 
tip of the salient and comparative 
quiet all along the line. At last our 
imaginations began to ebb and in the 
estimate of that day the number of 
divisions that the Germans had in re- 
serve was reduced substantially. The 
estimate concluded that he would 
either defend in place or withdraw. 


Germans Forced Out 

As you know, the Germans did not 
withdraw according to plan but were 
forced out. The climate of opinion re- 
mained pessimistic and for the next 
week or so we still were concerned 
with single or double envelopments. 
Fortunately for us, they affected the 
3d Army on the south and the 9th 
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Army on the north, and those com- 
mands probably did not take them too 
seriously. By 16 January the G2 es- 
timate stated that the Germans were 
in the final stages of liquidating the 
Ardennes offensive. On that date Gen- 
eral Hodges announced officially the 
end of the battle. 

After 16 years some of the prob- 
lems that the G2 Section faced during 
the offensive are still vividly recol- 
lected. Above all, we never got any 
sleep. The number of reports coming 
in was about four times greater than 
normal. And normal, if there is such 
a thing in war, meant 16 hours’ duty 
daily, and, in addition, staying up 
every third night. Each message had 
to be analyzed and action taken. Our 
attempts to think things out were in- 


terrupted by telephone calls from be- 
low and from above. Furthermore, we 
had to suppress promptly the innu- 
merable rumors and false reports 
which were circulating widely. It was 
difficult to be prepared to give at any 
minute a coherent, sensible picture of 
the enemy situation. 

We were very conscious of the 
weight of our responsibility. A seri- 
ous mistake might have lost the war 
at the strategic level. At the tactical 
level, it might have meant that the 
two-way flow of information had not 
saved the lives that it was capable of 
saving. 

From the vantage point of 16 years 
of hindsight, I can say in full con- 
science that although the casualties 
were dear, the principle works. 





USA CGSC Special Extension Course-Graduate Refresher 


The College now offers a refresher course to enable graduates 
to keep up-to-date on new doctrinal and procedural changes 
taught in the resident courses. Revised annually according to the 
resident curriculum, this compact extension course may be re- 


peated each year. 


The 1960 edition consisting of eight lessons and 25 credit 
hours is still available. The 1961 revision will be published in 
July 1961. A certificate is issued for each successful completion. 


USA CGSC graduates may enroll by writing directly to the 
U. S. Army Command and General Staff College, ATTN: Depart- 
ment of Nonresident Instruction, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
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DISCIPLINE 


Major H. B. C. Watkins, British Army 


M ANY of the essential ingredients 
of high morale are equally necessary 
to the maintenance of a high state of 
discipline. The blind obedience de- 
manded of all soldiers in the First 
World War died a natural death in the 
social revolution of the thirties. Be- 
tween 1939 and 1945 morale became 
a new household word in the army 
and a dominating factor in the estab- 
lishment of good battle discipline. 

It is necessary only to recollect Field 
Marshal Montgomery’s famous dictum 
to appreciate that the maintenance of 
morale has become one of the accepted 
principles of war: 

Man is still the first weapon of war. 
His training is the most important 
consideration in the fashioning of a 
fighting army. All modern science is 
directed towards his assistance, but on 
his efforts depends the outcome of the 
battle. The morale of the soldier is the 
most important single factor in war. 

In any army today, composed as it 
must be of many technical or semi- 
technical units and manned by a large 
proportion of highly skilled and intel- 
ligent men, discipline must be the 
product of good leadership working 
upon the intelligence, pride, loyalty, 
and integrity of the soldier. The ques- 
tion of integrity is one of the keys to 
the whole problem because it is in- 
separably bound up with a man’s sense 
of duty, the strongest single factor in 
the establishment of good discipline. 

From the earliest times man has 
found that he needed some form of 
driving force, stronger than himself, 
to help him stand up to the worst mo- 
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ments of stress. This force can be de- 
rived from inspiration or fear. While 
fear of the consequences may have 
been an effective deterrent to disobe- 
dience in the past, it is certain that 
it will not serve this end in nuclear 
warfare. The horrors we now may 
have to face will be such that only a 
man inspired by conviction in the 
rightness of his cause and by a tre- 
mendous spirit of loyalty to his com- 
rades and his unit will be able to find 
the inner strength which will be 
needed. 

However, human nature being what 
it is, it is still necessary to retain a 
measure of “Prussianism”: in a sol- 
dier’s early training. It is only after 
he has learned the value of teamwork 
and has acquired pride in his job and 
his unit that he can be expected to 
respond to discipline in the right way 
and for the right reason, that is, be- 
cause without it his “team” cannot 
carry out its task efficiently and be- 
cause the success of his “team” in all 
its tasks is more important to him 
than anything else. The problem with 
which we are faced is to discover how 
the amalgam of inspiration and “Prus- 
sianism” is to be created to give the 
soldier the ability not only to obey 
orders implicitly under the worst con- 
ditions of the nuclear battlefield but 
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also to do so with imagination, inde- 
pendence, and resource. 

We shall not find the answer from a 
mere examination of the relevant fac- 
tors within the army. We must first 
take a look at the underlying social 
influences which bear so heavily upon 
young men, long before they ever en- 
list, and which make the administra- 
tion of discipline so difficult. 





The Soldier’s Background 

It is a most unpalatable but unde- 
niable fact that our national standard 
of personal integrity has fallen stead- 
ily since the beginning of the century. 
Even in the twenties the expression 
“an Englishman’s word is his bond” 
still had a ring of truth about it. It 
is to be feared that such a sentiment 
would find little support in the world 
today. In addition, the almost fanat- 
ical patriotism of Victorian or Ed- 
wardian days has dwindled to a mere 
shadow. These two facts make it un- 
believably difficult to explain toa 
young man what is meant by devotion 
to duty. To put it quite bluntly, the 
average recruit has only the most ele- 
mentary personal standards upon 
which to base his own code of conduct. 
On such soil must the army endeavor 
to sow the seed of a sense of respon- 
sibility. 

Popular standards are now to be 
measured in terms of expediency. In 
the national wage structure premium 
is no longer placed upon skill and re- 
sponsibility, and the craftsmen of yes- 
terday are a dying race. What incen- 
tive then is there for a young man 
who, without any developed sense of 
responsibility or duty, with no idea 
of what is meant by integrity, and 
who is in receipt of a fat wage packet 
for a short working week, to become 
a soldier under discipline? 

The national decline from religion 
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has left a gaping void in the mind of 
the average lad, a void which is only 
too easily filled by all kinds of rubbish 
and frequently by an almost insane 
obsession for anything that is a means 
of giving vent to immoderate self-ex- 
pression. This, in its turn, has sprung 
from the boredom and frustration of 
the present way of life, in which every- 
thing is to be had for the asking, usu- 
ally in synthetic form. 

Since the introduction of the Wel- 
fare State, life has become too soft. 
Its fruits may be plucked for the ask- 
ing and with minimum effort. So an- 
esthetized has the nation become by 
this state of affairs that many young 
men are now almost proof against the 
challenges of difficulty or adventure. 
Such things awaken little or no re- 
sponse in them unless stirred by ener- 
getic leadership. 


1. Factors Affecting Discipline 

The provision of that leadership, 
the setting of proper standards of in- 
tegrity and responsibility, and the 
conversion of men’s minds from the 
“Welfare State” approach to life con- 
stitute our primary tasks in the strug- 
gle to establish a high standard of 
discipline in the new army. 


New Stresses on the Battlefield 

The terrors of nuclear war and the 
Measures necessary to combat them, 
or at least to mitigate their effects, 
are two subjects which are seldom 
faced realistically. Now for the first 
time the soldier has to face the pros- 
pect of seeing whole units and sub- 
units obliterated at a blow; of wit- 
nessing the catastrophic effects upon 
the civil population of immediate dev- 
astation; of facing vast hordes of 
starving, terror-stricken refugees, 
many of whom will be suffering from 
terrible burns or radiation sickness; 
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and of seeing his comrades slowly 
whittled away by the effects of radio- 
activity, with every likelihood of be- 
coming a casualty himself. Mean- 
while, at the back of his mind, each 
man inevitably carries a gnawing fear 
and anxiety for his family at home, 
no longer immune from nuclear bom- 
bardment. 

How many of us have seriously 
thought about the willpower which we 
will require to carry out our immedi- 
ate military tasks in the face of such 
circumstances, frequently having to 
ignore all calls for assistance from the 
civilian population because our slender 
resources will not permit any diver- 
sion of effort? Even a few minutes’ 
reflection will quickly show the mag- 
nitude of this problem, which in it- 
self is only one aspect of the horrors 
of nuclear war. 

It does not need much imagination 
to appreciate the absolute truth of 
Field Marshal Montgomery’s dictum. 
Unless we succeed in training the 
minds of our soldiers, no amount of 
modern equipment will be of the 
slightest use to us. It is almost past 
belief that Lord Montgomery should 
have made all this so crystal clear to 
us 15 years ago and that we should 
have failed so utterly to face up to it. 


Leadership 

The new army, like every other in 
history, must stand or fall upon the 
quality of its leaders. The present pro- 
fessional standards of both officers 
and noncommissioned officers are too 
low. There are many factors which 
have contributed to this state of af- 
fairs and it is worth devoting a little 
time, at this point, to their considera- 
tion. They are important because the 
modern soldier will only willingly fol- 
low a man who is professionally more 
competent than himself. For this rea- 
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son, efficiency is yet another of the 
keys to high morale and good disci- 
pline. 

Since the end of the war, officers 
and senior noncommissioned officers 
have been forced to expend a dispro- 
portionate measure of their time and 
effort on unduly close supervision of 
their juniors. As a result, their proper 
duties and their own training have 
suffered. The press has made us all 
intensely conscious of the possible 
political consequences of the least 
incident. Commanders have been vir- 
tually driven to interfere in the small- 
est details of daily life at unit level, 
Every activity is governed by closely 
defined rules and regulations. 


Such a policy, however praiseworthy 
the intent, removes from officers and 
noncommissioned officers much of the 
drive and initiative which should be 
so prominent a part of their military 
makeup. By the same token, the lack 
of trust in its executives shown by the 
army is prejudicial to their standing 
as leaders. The powers granted to a 
commanding officer responsible for 
millions of pounds worth of equipment 
are too limited. The paperwork in- 
volved over the simplest transaction 
makes our present accounting system 
one of the most extravagant ways 
imaginable of spending public money. 

Both officers and noncommissioned 
officers are thinking men. To any man 
who is professionally dedicated, this 
frustration and waste is an ever-con- 
tinuing source of intense irritation. 

The reader may by now be asking 
himself just what all this has to do 
with discipline? Just this: a leader 
can only hope to command respect 
and so to maintain good discipline if 
it is obvious that he is trusted. To be 
efficient he must have adequate time 
and opportunity to carry out his own 
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duties and to train himself and his 
subordinates. 


Frustration is increased a hundred- 
fold by the fact that we live in a 
world of “too many chiefs and not 
enough Indians.” Just as the individ- 
ual finds himself continually strug- 
gling to keep abreast of all he should 
be doing, so too are units given a 
multiplicity of tasks and more out- 
side commitments than they can pos- 
sibly manage. Commanding officers 
normally have little option in these 
matters, but the situation is often ag- 
gravated by a form of military “keep- 
ing up with the Joneses.” As a result 
standards fall. It cannot be otherwise. 


Efficiency 

A unit which has a low standard of 
professional efficiency cannot have 
good discipline. Efficiency gives the 
individual a confidence under stress 
which can come from no other source. 
This confidence, when welded to that 
inspired by good leadership, esprit de 
corps, and a strong sense of purpose, 
brings a man to a pitch of discipline 
which no bullying or “Prussianism” 
can ever induce. 

Without real enthusiasm you get 
no efficiency. It is a regrettable fact 
that the lack of professional enthusi- 
asm is as noticeable among officers to- 
day as it is among the men. In the 
officers’ case, however, there are a 
number of additional factors which 
contribute to such a state of affairs. 
The chief of these has already been 
mentioned: complete and utter frus- 
tration. So many of their efforts to 
produce lively and interesting train- 
ing are thwarted by lack of funds or 
facilities. How is it possible in such 
circumstances to produce the super- 
lative leadership we now demand? 
Until we can achieve an improvement 
in our officers’ professional standards 
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and personal qualities, and until they 
become thoroughly efficient leaders, 
we have little hope of producing the 
required change in the lower ranks. 


Morale 

Measures to reduce frustration must 
play an essential part in any plan to 
raise the general standard of morale 
in the army. Soldiering makes great 
demands upon the individual and fre- 
quently calls for personal sacrifices, 
large and small. It is to the eternal 
credit of all ranks that such sacrifices 
are usually made loyally and cheer- 
fully, but it would be grossly dis- 
honest to pretend that this is always 
so. So many sacrifices today are made 
because someone higher up the chain 
of command failed to think ahead or 
insisted upon producing a nice tidy 
staff solution to his particular prob- 
lem which ignored the human factor. 
Mistakes of this type inevitably un- 
dermine confidence and the sense of 
duty and loyalty of the individual 
officer and soldier. 

Nothing has yet been said about 
tradition which, in itself, can go far 
toward the establishment of high mo- 
rale by fostering that pride of unit 
which has so often led men to perform 
deeds of inspired gallantry. Efficiency, 
wedded to a fine tradition, produces 
an esprit de corps which must inspire 
any man. Filled with that spirit, he is 
easy to discipline and will obey orders 
implicitly because he believes in the 
source from which they originate. 


Tradition has, therefore, a _ real 
contribution to make toward good dis- 
cipline and must be fostered. What is 
important today, of course, is that 
traditions should not only be observed 
but be understood by the soldier. 
Some old customs, which were full of 
purpose or significance when first in- 
stituted, are now completely outmoded 
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and should be dispensed with, thus 
giving more weight to those which 
are preserved. 

It is of the first importance that 
every man in the army should feel 
that he is fulfilling a useful purpose 
in his daily tasks and that he is 
wanted, that he really is an integral 
part of his unit. There is no doubt 
that some units are far better than 
others at instilling such a spirit. Ex- 
perience in the Second World War 
showed that this feeling of “belong- 
ing” played a prominent part in the 
establishment of good battlefield dis- 
cipline and resistance to stress. 


Summary 

Our aim is to create in the soldier 
the ability not only to obey orders 
implicitly under the worst conditions 
of the nuclear battlefield but also to 
do so with imagination and resource. 
To help him in this we must provide 
a driving force, stronger than him- 
self, which makes it possible for him 
to resist the worst moments of stress 
and fear. 


The code of discipline with which 
we must achieve this aim will stem 
from an. amalgam of firmness and 
leadership of the highest order, work- 
ing on the intelligence, pride, loyalty, 
and integrity of the soldier, thereby 
instilling in him a team spirit which 
makes the success of his unit in its 
allotted tasks his first concern. The 
principal enemies of good leadership 
are frustration, arising mainly from 
bad staff work, and the general accept- 
ance of low professional standards. 

One of our first tasks is to instill in 
the soldier a feeling of belonging, 
from which can stem a real sense of 
purpose. This is a task not only for 
the leader at unit level but for the 
whole chain of command, because both 
officer and man alike must really be- 
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lieve in the source from which their 
orders originate. 


ll. Measures to Promote Discipline 
Personal Standards 

High personal standards are nor. 
mally acquired from example. Thus 
it is incumbent upon the army’s lead. 
ers to show an impeccable example at 
all times. It is necessary to make clear 
what those standards should be and 
how we expect to see them manifested 





in the soldier’s daily life. We have an 
absolute duty to insist upon stand. 
ards being maintained and to teach 
the young soldier what they are. 

This is a matter over which leader. 
ship and firmness must be carefully 
combined. Leadership will provide the 
necessary example but, at the same 
time, strict discipline must insist that 
the example is followed. From the 
time a soldier joins the army, he must 
learn that dishonesty in any form, 
shirking, and laziness are anathema, 
and that they will bring down upon 
his head not only the wrath of au- 
thority but also of his comrades. 

Once we have restored the absolute 
personal standard to our officers and 
noncommissioned officers, the rest of 
the army will follow suit. It is, there- 
fore, a priority task which must not 
be delayed. 


Loyalty 

All too little regard is now paid to 
the good old-fashioned virtue of loy- 
alty, one of the basic ingredients of 
a man’s integrity. It is just as im- 
portant for officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers to remember the need 
for absolute loyalty to their subordi- 
nates as it is for them ruthlessly to 
suppress any disloyal tendencies they 
may observe. Loyalty to one’s sub- 
ordinates does not embrace the con- 
cealment of failure or misdemeanor 
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from one’s superiors. This is a mis- 
conception shared by too many people. 


Obedience 
There can be no quibbling about obe- 
dience to orders. Together with dis- 
honesty and disloyalty, disobedience 
must be rated as an unforgivable 
crime. Equally important is the proper 
issuing of orders. The issuing of in- 
adequate or incorrect orders, often 
too late, is a common cause for dis- 
obedience, arising from sheer irrita- 
tion and frustration. It is impossible 
to insist upon total obedience unless 
orders are clear, comprehensive, and 
within the capability of the unit or 
soldier concerned. Absolute obedience 
is inseparably bound to respect, par- 

ticularly under stress. 


Professional Standards 

Officers and noncommissioned of- 
fers must be true professionals. Our 
resources will soon be so slender that 
there will be no room for a single 
passenger. Those who prove to be 
passengers must be removed. No doc- 
tor or lawyer, for example, would ever 
alow himself to neglect the contin- 
uing study of his profession, however 
senior or experienced he might be- 
come. Yet no such tradition now exists 
inthe army and our profesional stand- 
ards, by and large, are disastrous in 
consequence. 


Tradition 

In addition to the heroic and more 
glamorous traditions of the army, 
created on the battlefield, there are 
many which, although less glamorous, 
are of equal importance and which, in 
recent years, have suffered seriously 
from neglect. It has become all too 
common for officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers to place their own com- 
fort and convenience before their re- 
sponsibilities. How many troop officers 
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and sergeants make a regular practice 
of visiting the men’s dining hall after 
coming in from an exercise and be- 
fore going off to their own messes? 
These shortcomings are all part of 
the lowering of our general tradition 
of duty and service. 

The traditional relationship between 
officer, noncommissioned officer, and 
soldier has undergone many changes 
during the past 20 years. This is in- 
evitable but, in general, it has to be 
admitted that we do not demand from 
our subordinates the respect for au- 
thority which was mandatory in the 
past. Today, officers tend to stand or 
fall upon their own personality. Each 
has his own personal approach to the 
soldier. 

We have already seen that respect is 
an essential element of discipline. 
Many officers and noncommissioned 
officers have the natural ability to 
command respect under almost any 
circumstances, but there are as many 
others who, through no fault of their 
own, are not so gifted. It is these 
men who need the added support of a 
measure of formality to strengthen 
their position. If their more fortunate 
colleagues do not also insist upon this 
formality, they merely discredit their 
weaker brethren. It is not possible to 
demand the wooden respect of 1914. 
Nonetheless, we appear now to have 
swung too far in the other direction. 
Some reversion to the old standards 
must be made. 


The Regimental Spirit 

It is vital to the establishment of a 
high state of discipline that the soldier 
should be fully persuaded by his own 
knowledge and observation that the 
unit to which he belongs is a 
thoroughly “good show.’’ Unless he 
believes this, his discipline and loyalty 
will be no more than an outer veneer. 
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In addition, all ranks must be con- 
vinced that the contribution they are 
making to the unit’s efficiency is of 
real importance. They must acquire 
this feeing of really “belonging” which 
makes so much difference to them. 
This can be helped in many ways, but 
principally through good man manage- 
ment. 

Officers and noncommissioned offi- 
cers must never be too busy to take 
an interest in the work and life of 
their juniors. One can see the impor- 
tance of this by recalling the remark- 
able impression that some general of- 
ficers make upon their formations 
through the simple expedient of re- 
membering people’s names and using 
them when they meet. It is just a 
matter of taking sufficient trouble. 

Leaders, whoever they may be, must 
never take efficiency for granted. Good 
work must be commended and idle- 
ness or inefficiency censured. Failure 
to observe and censure bad work is 
one of the quickest ways of under- 
mining respect. 


Competition 

The cultivation of a keen, but 
healthy, competitive spirit in most as- 
pects of army life is an excellent means 
of creating esprit de corps and of 
raising the _ soldiers’ professional 
standards. So often today, however, 
one finds the program so full of com- 
petitions of every kind that it is vir- 
tually impossible to do justice to them 
all. Units must be allowed to be selec- 
tive in their competitive activities. At 
the same time the standards demanded 
must rise. 

It is most desirable that, wherever 
possible, results are based upon unit 
averages, that is, every man on unit 
strength must contribute to the re- 
sult. Except in games, the idea of unit 
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teams is archaic. There is no meri 
in raising a team of “gladiators” wh 
are excused all duties to train for thei; 
particular activity. A high unit aver. 
age, however, possesses the gre 
merit of reflecting the standard of 
training of all members. 


Incentive 

Soldiers are essentially human. Fo 
this reason it is important that worth 
while incentives should be offered t 
promote efficiency and professiona 
standards. Experience has shown that 
although the average officer or soldier 
expects to receive sufficient pay and 
allowances to enable him to keep w 
a reasonable standard of living, money 
is by no means the most important or 
effective form of incentive. 
Authority must not be cheaply won.§ pine 
It is far better to go short than tofyani 
promote unsuitable men. When gained, effec 
position must carry its’ fair reward fing. 
Warrant officers and noncommissioned§ T 
officers should be given greater privi-§ thu: 
leges and more responsibility. In these can 
days we all tend to do jobs “one down.” fin | 
This has been caused by a lack offfiel 
balance in the officer structure and int 
by the constant anxiety existing over §e 
political inquiries and interference. 9°! 


Discipline Under Stress 

The conditions of extreme mental 
and physical stress under which dis- the 
cipline must be maintained have been 
described. How best are these to be 
simulated in training? The answer§., 
here, fortunately, is probably “not at 
all.” A soldier whose sense of dis- 
cipline is properly founded has the 
necessary characteristics to enable him § y; 
to face the worst. To simulate real 
stress is virtually impossible. How-§}, 
ever, normal training must be rigorous 
and hard so that the soldier builds up y, 
a store of physical and mental stamina. 
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“Fair weather” soldiering must be- 
come a thing of the past. The new 
army must have the courage and abil- 
ity to fight around the clock, at any 
time of the year, under any conditions. 
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The Defeat of Frustration 

Too many of the petty irritations 
we endure, small in themselves but 
considerable in aggregate, stem from 
failure either to think ahead or to 
understand fully the implication of 
an order when issuing it. An immense 
amount of minor conflicts would be 
“\Bavoided if staffs were more closely 
r soldier known by the units they serve and if 
pay ani the great basic principle of staff work, 
keep what is, that the staff is the hand- 
&, Money# maiden of the unit (and not vice ver- 
ortant orf.) was properly observed. When fail- 
we to observe this principle is com- 
iply won.Bbined with ignorance, idleness, and 
than tofrank professional incompetence, the 
nN gained,Beffect upon the soldier can be appall- 
reward. f ing. 
nissioned 


nan. For 
at, worth. 
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fessional 
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The tie between efficiency and en- 
er privi-§thusiasm has been stressed. No soldier 
In these§can maintain his enthusiasm for long 
e down.” fin barracks. He must go out into the 
lack offfield and train. Not only must he go 
ture andginto the field for periods of several 
‘ing overgeeks at a time, but he must also be 
ference, Bile to go out and train by the day 
or night when living in barracks. 
Whatever the other considerations 
may be, nothing is more important to 
the well-being of a unit than to have 
ample opportunity to train and to be- 
come tactically proficient. The soldier 
who feels himself incompetent, be- 
tause of lack of proper facilities for 
training, is the most miserable and 
Worst disciplined man in the world. 
lis pride is hurt and he has no faith 
in those above him. What is worse, 
he becomes convinced that the job he 
isasked to perform is not worthwhile. 
How can it be, if his seniors do not 
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ensure that he is competent to carry 
it out? 

If we bear Field Marshal Mont- 
gomery’s words in mind, can we be 
sure that our present system of allo- 
cating funds is correct? If the soldier 
behind the equipment is untrained, all 
the hundreds of millions expended up- 
on it are utterly wasted. It would seem 
only logical that training must be 
given a higher financial priority than 
equipment, even though the actual sum 
allocated for equipment must inevi- 
tably be greater. 


Conclusions . 

The task which confronts us all is 
formidable, but it will be well within 
our compass, provided that we are de- 
termined to see it through. Quite sim- 
ply it is this. We must first concen- 
trate upon the training of our leaders, 
particularly our officers and staffs, 
and upon the reestablishment of prop- 
er personal standards and integrity. 


From then on it will be possible to 
recreate that spirit of pride and loyal- 
ty which is essential to good discipline 
and high professional attainment. We 
must build up in each soldier the ab- 
solute conviction that he is an essen- 
tial and integral part of a “family” 
which: has a task to perform that is 
utterly worthwhile and vital to the 
security of the nation. By so doing 
we shall provide an army that can 
stand up to the wear and tear of the 
cold war, which will be able to fight 
on as a disciplined force in the face 
of the enemy’s worst endeavors. 

Until we have achieved this aim, the 
further expenditure of vast sums up- 
on new equipment will be largely 
wasted and, what is worse, we shall 
fail to present to the enemy a suf- 
ficiently credible threat to deter him 
from aggression. 
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Ar THE beginning of World War 
II the Soviet armed forces had good 
theoretical training in parachute 
jumping and adequate experience in 
the conduct of air landings. Parachute 
troops were successfully employed in 
many areas including Odessa, Orel, 
Minsk, Vyazma, on the Kerch Penin- 
sula, Novorossisk, and on the Dnieper. 
These forces proved their worth under 
the most difficult conditions in both 
day and night operations in the moun- 
tains, in open terrain, and along the 
sea coast. 

The Soviet paratroopers especially 
distinguished themselves in the winter 
of 1942 near Vyazma and they con- 
tributed significantly to the defense 
of Moscow. The parachute forces 
fought here for nearly five months 
behind enemy lines. Their operations 
drew powerful German forces away 
from the front and inflicted more than 
15,000 casualties on the enemy. During 
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these operations, 200 inhabited places 
were liberated and more than a dozen 
large partisan formations were created 
from the population. The operation 
was concluded on the order of the 
Soviet High Command when the air- 
borne forces broke through the Ger- 
man lines and rejoined the main Soviet 
forces. 

A very high percentage of the men 
and officers of the Soviet parachute 
units have been awarded major deco- 
rations for valor. For example, in the 





This article is a condensation 
of an article originally published 
in the Soviet periodical the MILI- 
TARY HERALD in July 1960. This 
digest is based on a German trans- 
lation published by WEHRKUNDE 
(Federal Republic of Germany) 
in December 1960. English trans- 
lation is by Mr. LaVergne Dale, 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 
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forcing of the Svir River, 12 men of 
one parachute regiment received the 
title of “Hero of the Soviet Union.” 

Parachute and air-landed troops 

are destined to play an especially im- 
portant role in a modern war. These 
forces will be assigned missions to 
exploit the success of nuclear weap- 
ons. The parachute troops will be 
dropped into an area immediately 
after it has been taken under fire by 
tactical nuclear weapons to occupy, 
hold, and, if possible, expand the sec- 
tor. 
Special attention is given to the 
training of Soviet parachute troops 
for specific missions. Thus they will 
be used to weaken the nuclear po- 
tential of the enemy. It is planned to 
drop special teams on enemy nuclear 
weapon positions to destroy or put 
them out of action. Particular atten- 
tion is to be given to launching sites 
and transportation means, as well as 
to the electronic installations of the 
enemy. 

To ensure the rapid progress of air- 
landed forces, parachute troops will 
occupy and hold bridges, other river 
crossings and bridgeheads, mountain 
routes and passes, and railway junc- 
tions. 

The experiences of the Second 
World War show that the fighting of 
the Soviet parachute forces in the 
themy’s rear areas is marked by in- 
tense operations making maximum 
se of surprise. Often parachute de- 
tachments found themselves behind 
the frontlines and were obliged to 
fight for extended periods independ- 
ently and in complete isolation from 
their main forces. Orders and direc- 
tives from higher authority were lack- 
ing. In such operations individuals 
Were obliged to employ creative initia- 
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tive and make important decisions to 
carry out the missions given them. 

Therefore, the individual training 
of every paratrooper must be con- 
ducted with special care. This is best 
achieved in exercises which force the 
trooper to make his own decisions and 
to act upon them under the most 
varied conditions. 


The foundation for the training of a 
paratrooper is tactical exercises in 
which engineer missions, fire direc- 
tion, and signal communications are 
emphasized. A parachute jump should 
never be made merely as exercise in 
jumping. After every landing, the 
troops must perform tactical missions 
such as the crossing of obstacles, fire 
direction, and reconnaissance. 


All-round physical training is an 
indispensable part of the training 
program for paratroopers. Training 
must build the endurance, persever- 
ance, and general bodily adroitness 
which especially renders the individ- 
ual capable of carrying out every jump 
without bodily harm. Every trooper 
must be trained in judo combat meth- 
ods. 

The moral and physical qualities of 
the paratrooper are not inborn in the 
individual; they must be developed 
by painstaking training and school- 
ing. With this fostering of moral 
qualities and combat skills must go a 
systematic popularization of the bat- 
tle experiences of paratroopers who 
especially distinguished themselves in 
the past. 

The press, especially, could make a 
considerable contribution here by call- 
ing attention to the results obtained 
in the combat schooling of these forces 
and by acquainting the public with 
the daily life of paratroopers in peace 
and war. The political educational ef- 
forts of the Communist Party should 
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be aimed toward instilling in the 
troopers an unshakable loyalty to their 
flag. Paratroopers will often find 
themselves, on landing, in immediate 
contact with the enemy, who will make 
every effort to capture them alive and 
force them to divulge important mili- 
tary information. The paratrooper 
must be specially armed and capable 
of guarding military secrets even un- 
der the most difficult circumstances. 
“Even with death staring him in the 
face, the paratrooper must fight to 
the last drop of blood and to his last 
breath.” : 


The German High Command recog- 
nized the moral qualities of the Soviet 
parachutists in the last war. A pas- 
sage from a report of the Commander 
in Chief of the 8th Army of 7 October 
1943 states: 


... one of the typical characteristics 
of the Soviet paratroopers is their 
bravery. Without concern for the 
wounds they had received, they dis- 
played especial staunchness and en- 
durance in battle. Soviet paratroopers 
repeatedly took their own lives with 





hand grenades in order to escape cap¥ 


ture. 


In those parachute units in which 
the officers, the political leaders, and 
the party organizations have skillfully 
and understandingly directed the 
training, outstanding results have al. 
ways been obtained. High require. 
ments are made of the paratroopers, 
The officers of these forces must meet 
even higher standards and must 
possess outstanding theoretical and 
practical knowledge in the field of 
tactics. The greatest importance 
should be attached to the absolute 
mastery of night fighting. 


This is the 30th year that the 
“winged infantry” has been in the 
service of the Soviet Army. This places 
further obligations on the officers and 
soldiers of the air-landed forces to 
broaden their theoretical and practical 
knowledge further and to profit from 
the wealth of combat experiences of 
the war. Equipped with superior mod- 
ern weapons and technical aids, the 
air-landed forces are an important 
part of the Soviet Army. 








Major General Liskov, the “master of Soviet sports,” published a re- 
lated comment in Krasnaia Zvezda (Red Star) on the 30th anniversary of 
Soviet parachute sport, under the title of “To New Heights and New Con- 
quests.” 


General Liskov states that parachute sport is no longer popular and 
that in the development of this sport, which is “of great importance,” one 
could find some serious shortcomings. He declares one of the most striking 
shortcomings is the fact that parachute jumping in the military services 
has not reached the necessary state of development. The further develop- 
ment of parachute sport is seriously endangered by the lack ef interest 
shown toward it. The number of those showing interest in this type of sport 
is so small that none of the already outdated Soviet records in parachute 
jumping have been broken. The bitter conclusion must be drawn that the 
former “glory of the Soviet parachute sport” has departed. 

In another place, General Liskov speaks of a “niggardly handling” of 
the parachute sport and complains that in contrast to many other types 
of sport in the Soviet Army after the war, no championships in parachute 
jumping have been awarded. In any case, this sport has lost its character 
as a mass sport. 
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The Siege of Sevastopol 


Dr. Cornelius C. Smith, Jr. 


‘a British generally regard the 
Crimean War as one of the most poorly 
managed campaigns in military his- 
tory. Tactical blunders caused need- 
less loss of life; the communications 
and supply systems were atrocious and 
the sanitary conditions in aid stations 
and hospitals were appalling. Viewed 
in another light, the conduct of Allied 
forces may be regarded as a remark- 
able achievement against overwhelm- 
ing odds. 

A striking example of the use of 
siegecraft to reduce massive fortifi- 
cations is seen in the conduct of opera- 
tions before Sevastopol, from October 
1854 until the following September. 
Operating under divided and confused 
leadership, outnumbered, the Allies 
were able to land on hostile shores and 
lay siege to one of the greatest for- 
tresses in Europe. 

Russian casualties numbered in the 
hundreds of thousands. The defenders 
stood off 11 months of the most fear- 
ful pounding, and it detracts nothing 
from the will of the simple soldier to 
resist to say that much of the credit 
must go to the great engineer, Frants 
Eduard Ivanovich Totleben. He never 
commanded an army in the field, nor 
was he the creator of a permanent de- 
fense system like Vauban, but he orig- 
inated the idea that a fortress should 
bean entrenched position rather than 
simply a walled town. His genius made 
Sevastopol such a place; a massive, 
stone-hard brute of a place, whose de- 
fenders were as resilient as a length 
of elastic cord. 

In moving on Constantinople, Rus- 
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sia continued to pursue the policy of 
expansion originated by Peter the 
Great. In this instance, it was the as- 
sumption of the role of protector of 
Orthodox Christians in the Ottoman 
Empire that caused the trouble. Eng- 
land saw the move as a threat to her 
communications with India, and op- 
posed it forthwith. Even the tempting 
prize of Egypt held out as bait by Czar 
Nicholas was insufficient to keep Eng- 
land on the side lines in a Russo-Turk- 
ish War., For his part, Napoleon III 
could not or would not agree to let 
Russia assume the role of religious 
protector for Christian minorities in 
Ottoman territory. Also, he was mind- 
ful of the disastrous retreat of the 
Grande Armee from Russia some 40 
years earlier. Finally, he was too un- 
certain of his own position to turn 
away from the opportunity of a suc- 
cessful war against a major European 
power. The Austrian Emperor, in 
power largely due to Russian military 
aid some four years earlier, now saw 
the Russian advance as a threat, and 
so came in on the side of Britain and 
France. 


Reject Russian Ultimatum 

Stratford de Redcliffe, the British 
Ambassador to Turkey, kept the pot 
boiling in Constantinople, worrying 
the Sultan with the dire consequences 
of a Russian invasion. A Russian ulti- 
matum was rejected by the Turks, and 
a European Congress met to treat 
with the explosive situation. Failing 
at the talks, Russia mobilized her 
army and sent an occupation force to 
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that part of Turkey lying north of 
the Danube. Shortly thereafter, a Rus- 
sian fleet attacked and sank a Turkish 
squadron in the Black Sea. After that, 
war was inevitable, although it was 
some time in coming. 

Before the British and French ex- 
peditionary forces could meet at 
Varna, the Russians withdrew. Caught 
between a severe cholera epidemic at 
their staging area, and the need to 
return home with something accom- 
plished, the Allies had no choice but 
to pursue the Russian Army. That 
meant an invasion of the Crimean 
Peninsula, and the reduction of the 
great fortress at Sevastopol. 


Orders to Attack 

No one in the Allied camp knew 
much about the Crimea actually. Maps 
were studied, but most of them were 
incomplete and outdated. Jomini was 
consulted in Paris, but would only pre- 
dict disaster for anyone foolish enough 
to storm the great place. The British 
did not concur. The Admiralty coun- 
seled pinching off the isthmus from 
the mainland with naval firepower. 
What the Sea Lords did not know was 
that the approaches to the peninsula 
were somewhat less than one meter 
deep. The machinery for invasion had 
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already been set in motion, howeve 
and on 29 June Lord Raglan receive 
orders from the war office authorizin 
an attack on the Crimea. Short) 
thereafter, Marshal St. Arnaud rr. 
ceived similar instructions from Paris, 

In order to understand what the 
siege of Sevastopol involved, it is nee. 
essary to describe the place briefly, 
Large enough to accommodate all of 
the fleets of Europe, it is a natural 
harbor, thoroughly sheltered amon 
high chalky cliffs, and running almost | 
due east and west for about six kil 
meters. It is about a kilometer wide 
but narrows to about 830 meters at 
its entrance. When the area fell t 
the Russians in 1783, it was selected 
as the site for the chief naval station 
on the Black Sea. The great fortifica- 
tions were begun in 1829. 

As the Crimean War began, the 
strong points were only partly com- 
pleted, but under Totleben, the de- 
fenders made phenomenal progress. 
Permanent places had been established 
along the Severnaya, or the north side 
of the inlet. On either side of the har- 
bor frontal strong points were a for- 
midable barrier to would-be assail- 
ants. Three forts—Constantine on the 
north, Quarantine and Alexander on 
the south—guarded the narrow en- 
trance of the harbor. Inside the har- 
bor were three more grim battle. 
ments: the Artillery Fort, and Forts 
Nicholas and Paul. Sevastopol itself 
was completely enclosed by a protec: 
tive stone wall. Under construction 
were such places as the Central and 
Flagstaff Bastions, the Schwarz Re 
doubt, Garden Battery, the Redan, 
Malakhov Tower, and the Little Re 
dan. 


Moment of Truth 
Such was the fortress as it stood 
when Menshikov’s Army came stream- 
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ing back into it after the defeat 
at Alma. He did not remain long 
in Sevastopol, however. Believing that 
the Allied attack would come from the 
north, he moved his army out to 
Bakhchisarai in the Central Crimea 
to strengthen his line of communica- 
tions with the mainland. This was the 
“moment of truth” for the Allies. Had 
Raglan and Canrobert (St. Arnaud’s 
successor) pressed for a showdown, 
Sevastopol might have fallen in short 
order. Totleben and Niel always said 
so. But no thrust was made. Instead 
the Allies marched warily around the 
great walls and sat down to begin a 
siege that turned into one of the most 
gruelling affairs in military history. 
The British took the right of the semi- 
circular line ringing the city, the 
French the left. 

As Menshikov departed the city, he 
left a garrison of some 36,000 men, 
most of whom were sailors and ma- 
rines from the vessels scuttled to bot- 
tle up the harbor and keep it free of 
Allied warships. The arsenal was fab- 
ulously rich in war material. At the 
commencement of the siege there were 
175 pieces of ordnance, many extra 
heavy guns mounted along the shores 
of the inlet, and countless stores of 
artillery in reserve. When Sevastopol 
fell, nearly a year later, there were 
still hundreds of guns which had never 
been fired. Inexhaustible supplies of 
ammunition, powder, and projectiles 
were stored underground. A complete 
investment of the forts would have 
made even these huge supplies useless 
after a while. The hovering presence 
of Menshikov’s field army prevented 
the establishment of such a line. 


Offensive Plans 

As the British and French laid plans 
for an offensive, Totleben worked furi- 
ously to complete his fortifications. 
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Under his control and guidance, large 


the arrival of the Allied armies, the demip 
Central and Flagstaff Bastions were}ine fi 
heightened and thickened. The Redan}iantry 
was reinforced by the construction ofly the 


when he had to. 


When the Allies decided to place 
Sevastopol under siege, it is doubtful pe se 
that they foresaw almost a year o 
it—a year of disease, hunger, and the 
freezing temperatures of winter i 
the Crimea. Heavy guns were brought 
up at once, however, and batteries es4" 
tablished to reduce Russian fire pre 
paratory to launching an assault. The most 
Allies commenced building their first 
parallel trenches on 9 October. 


Paralleling had been devised b 
Vauban and the technique was used 
first at the Siege of Maastricht i 
1673. The object of the parallels was 
to provide successive positions for the 
infantry troops, and some means of 
cover for men who otherwise would 
be completely vulnerable under the 
high walls of a fortress. The advanced 
positions were obtained by sappers 
brave and skillful men always “un 
der the gun” while performing thei 
arduous tasks. Vauban generally em 

é Fren 
in his establishment of successive po —_ 
sitions, advancing along a general lind,, 
by a series of reverse-diagona 
trenches. 

Ordinarily, he established his firs#yith 
artillery position in front of the firs§oy), 
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h all offi. The ground on the British right, 
ne pos the other hand, was hard and 
sleeping finty. The sappers there found rough 
ging from the very start. Conse- 
0 place qently, the British batteries had to 
loubtful be set up more than 1,800 meters 
away from the walls, within range of 
the target, but accuracy and concen- 
. itration of fire were wanting. An- 
other disadvantage of the right flank 
was that it was so far removed from 
is source of supply. The port was al- 
Jnost 11 kilometers away, and the Rus- 
ikians were able to deny use of the 
Woronzoff road to the British early in 

the game. 
The bombardment began on 17 Oc- 
. Hober, with 125 guns blazing away, 72 
piritish and 53 French. The Russians 
Jeplied with about the same number 
dof guns. For intensity, the bombard- 
ment had no parallel in siege cannon- 
}iding. The din was fearful as the guns 
‘Apounded away for four hours without 
ltup. The Malakhov Tower was a 
shambles, and great ragged holes were 
.gorn in the wall all along the line. Un- 
fortunately, just at a time when the 
fight should have been pressed, the 
French suffered a disaster. A ball 
. glew up their powder magazine put- 
iting the whole sector temporarily out 
if business. The British forces were 
ready to follow up the bombardment 
with an assault upon the walls, but 


alone. Totleben later said that the 
morale of the defenders at this time 
was at its lowest point, and that a 
spirited attack would have taken the 
fortress. 


Russian Casualties High 

The Allied casualties were relatively 
light, about 150 in all. The Russians 
had lost heavily, however; almost 1,100 
killed and wounded. This disparity in 
casualties was to set the pattern for 
the terrible days ahead. It was decided 
to let the French regroup throughout 
the night, and resume the attack in 
the morning. 

These few hours of darkness were 
all that Totleben needed. He put his 
men to work immediately, heaving the 
great granite boulders around, piling 
them up, and patching up the gaping 
holes punched through by Allied gun- 
fire. With the first rays of the morn- 
ing sun, Allied commanders could not 
believe their eyes. The walls were in- 
tact, sturdy, solid, and as impregnable 
as ever! It was as though the bom- 
bardment had never taken place. It 
was apparent now to the Allies that 
they had taken on a task of formida- 
ble proportions. The Russians, by this 
piece of wizardry, had served notice 
that the fortress would be taken only 
after a long and bloody siege. More- 
over, all of the Russians were not in- 
side the walls. Menshikov’s field army 
was growing in strength daily and 
posed a real threat from another 
quarter. 

Plans were made for a second and 
even more punishing bombardment, 
but before this one began two battles 
were fought in the open field. In the 
first of these (Balaklava) the British 
Light Cavalry was destroyed. There 
are no more glorious records of brav- 
ery in British military annals than 
the famous Charge of the Light Bri- 
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gade, and no more useless. The Heavy 
Brigade had set the stage for a com- 
pelling British victory, but Lord 
Cardigan failed to move in against the 
fleeing Russians until it was too late. 
General Scarlett, white hair stream- 
ing, had gone in at the head of his 
Scot’s Greys, Enniskillen and First 
Royal Dragoons, and Fifth Dragoon 
Guards, cutting down Russian cavalry- 
men right and left. The czar’s cavalry, 
reeling under the ferocious assault, 





passed within easy striking distance 
of Cardigan and his Light Brigade. 
He did nothing. Later, he maintained 
that he had received orders to “re- 
main on the defensive.” His superior, 
Lord Lucan, denied having issued such 
an order, so the truth in the matter 
will never be known. In any event, a 
golden opportunity was lost. 


Russians Have Advantage 


Viewing the sorry spectacle from 
a hill nearby, Lord Raglan ordered 
Lucan to commit his cavalry forth- 
with. By the time Cardigan received 


this order the situation had changed 


and the Russians had all of the ad 


vantage. The Russian cavalry waite 
at the end of the valley, and along 
both of the ridges on either side Rus. 
sian gunners stood beside their pieces, 
All along the Fedukhine Hills and the 
Causeway Heights the Russian gun 
stood ready for action. A brave man, 
Cardigan placed himself at the head 
of his hussars and lancers and at- 
vanced at a steady trot. The rest is 








history. Lord Byron’s poem has told 
the story as well as it can be told. 
Of 673 who rode into the “Valley of 
Death,” 247 were killed or wounded. 
When the smoke of battle drifted 
away, no Light Brigade regiment re- 
mained intact. General Bosquet, who 
watched the charge said: C’est mag- 
nifique, mais ce nest pas la guerre 
(This is magnificent, but it is not 
war). 

The other engagement was some- 
thing else again. Inkerman has been 
called “The Soldier’s Battle.” Fought 
and won against greatly superior 
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forces, the fight so depleted the Brit- 
ish that it became impossible for them 
to push the siege vigorously. Then, 
nine days after Inkerman, a storm 
swept the area causing havoc in all 
of the bivouac areas. Stores were lit- 
erally picked up and blown away, tents 
sailed off, and communications came 
to a standstill. Worse, a number of 
supply ships were wrecked offshore, 
some of them going down with all 
hands. One of these, the Prince, sunk 
with great stores of ammunition, med- 
icines, clothing, and other sorely 
needed articles of war. 
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Supplies Dwindle 

Now the real troubles began. Here 
was an Army besieging a great and 
well-stocked fortress, but with dwin- 
‘ ¥dling supplies and with winter ap- 
Mek proaching. It was the middle of No- 
i. 8 vember and the only roads open to the 
Allies soon became quagmires, sucking 
at the wheels of provision carts and 
artillery pieces like glue. Soon the 
snow began to fall, and the men 
bundled themselves up in whatever 
rags they could find. Some wrapped 
fm their legs in straw; some had no foot- 
gear of any kind. Freezing of the ex- 
: tremities was common, and frostbites 
nine soon turned into gangrene, followed by 
has told§ amputation under the most primitive 
be told. § conditions imaginable. Swathed in 
alley of coarse and dirty rags, the besiegers 
ounded. § lost all semblance of an army. Officers 
drifted J and men were indistinguishable as 
nent re-§ they huddled together near their piti- 
et, who § ful fires. 
st mag- 
guerre 
is not 


As the days wore on, the army suf- 
fered intensely. By the end of Novem- 
ber more than 8,000 men were in the 
hospital. These wretched soldiers were 
tended by a few overworked and har- 
assed orderlies, and by doctors operat- 
ing around the clock. Those who could 
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summon the will to live were sent by 
warship to Constantinople and on to 
Scutari for treatment and convales- 
cence. Facilities there were almost as 
bad as at the front, until Nurse Flor- 
ence Nightingale arrived with a few 
helpers to clean the place. The love 
and devotion of the great “Lady With 
the Lamp” earned the gratitude of a 
nation and the admiration of the 
world. 

By the first of February the num- 
ber of Allied effectives had been re- 
duced to something just under 10,000. 
There were nights when the British 
could send only 300 men to guard 
their portion of the siege trenches. 
The French, although numerically su- 
perior, were very little better off. 


Private Subscriptions 

The British at home were outraged 
at the state of things. When the gov- 
ernment failed to provide adequately 
for the troops, private subscriptions 
were raised and sent abroad. Slowly 
the snows melted, and the spring 
thaws brought rains which engulfed 
the trenches in mud. The moving of 
men and equipment was still a major 
problem. Then things picked up with 
the arrival of reinforcements and the 
construction of a rail line between 
Balaklava and the place of siege. The 
time had come for another attempt 
on the fortress. 

The new bombardment commenced 
early in April. For 10 days French and 
British cannon threw a rain of pro- 
jectiles against and over the walls. 
The Flagstaff Battery was put out of 
commission at once, and the Central 
Bastion was breached. The Malakhov 
Tower was again knocked down, and 
the White Works silenced. Inside the 
walls, the devastation was complete. 
The place was one vast hospital, re- 
sounding with the cries of the wounded 
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and dying. In this second bombard- 
ment, Russian casualties ran up to 
6,000. Still, no assault followed. Can- 
robert was reluctant to move against 
his Emperor’s counsel, and in the end 
resigned his command, under the con- 
tinual harassment of Napoleon and 
his emissary Niel. 


Siege Is Renewed 

Canrobert’s successor was General 
Pelissier, a man who would brook no 
interference from any source, once 


convinced he was right. With his ap- 
pointment the siege entered upon a 
new stage. Henceforth, the French 
would push the campaign with vigor. 
Where Canrobert had listened courte- 
ously to Niel, Pelissier told him to 
hold his tongue. When Napoleon per- 
sisted in trying to run the war from 
Paris, the fiery field commander said: 
“I cannot exercise command at the 
end of an electric wire. Remove me 
from command or allow me to exercise 
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my own judgment.” There was littk | 


or no interference after that. 

A third bombardment was planne 
by Raglan and Pelissier soon after the 
latter’s appointment as commander of 
the French forces. The fortress wa 
to be pounded by 600 guns for two 
hours, and when the fire lifted the 
infantry would pour through the 
breaches like ants. Pelissier detailed 
25,000 men for the French portion of 
the attack, the three assaulting col. 
umns to be comprised of about 6,00) 


——— 





men each under Mayran, Brunet, and 
d’Autemare. The British would storm 
the Redan, scale its face with ladders, 
and fan out once over the walls. 
Things went wrong from the start. 
Mayran started off prematurely when 
he mistook an artillery burst for a 
signal rocket. Taking heavy fire from 
the walls, the column hesitated and 
was turned back. Mayran was killed. 
Brunet, on the other hand, waited too 
long. By the time he moved out the 
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Russian gunners had his range. Not 
one of his men reached the Malakhov 
Tower. He too was shot dead. D’Aute- 
mare fared better, but could not gain 
his objective. 


Unsuccessful Attack 

Grape and musketry cut down the 
British advance just as effectively. By 
the time the ladder parties reached 
the abatis, there were only a handful 
of them left alive. The Russians jeered 
them, issuing mock invitations to lean 
the ladders against the walls and come 
on up. The abatis was more than a 
meter thick and about a meter high. 
The ditch beyond it was five meters 
wide and four meters deep. About 
eight meters up, on the great ram- 
parts, the Russians waited, armed to 
the teeth. 

The attack was a fiasco. British cas- 
ualties alone totaled more than 100 
officers and 1,500 enlisted ranks. The 
French suffered twice that many cas- 
ualties. As usual, the Russian casual- 
ties were higher still, but they were 
not dislodged. Interestingly, the at- 
tack had taken place on the anniver- 
sary of the Battle of Waterloo, as a 
gesture to solidify Franco-British re- 
lations. Neither of these Allies had 
much to cheer about when the fighting 
was over. Lord Raglan never recov- 
ered from the event. Failing rapidly, 
he died on 18 June. Pelissier came to 
the place where he lay and wept 
openly. 

Still the Allies pressed on. Slowly 
the sap crept forward, in some places 
coming within a few feet of the en- 
emy’s defenses. The bombardments in- 
creased, hardly a day passing without 
murderous fire being poured into and 
over the walls. Neither Pelissier nor 
Simpson (Raglan’s successor) were 
disposed to try another frontal at- 
tack. 
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In desperation the Russians sought 
to relieve the crumbling fortress by 
a counterstroke. Approximately 30,000 
of them under Read and Liprandi ad- 
vanced against the Allied right wing 
on 15 August, but were driven back 
with great losses. In this Battle of 
Tchernaya, Sardinian troops helped 
the French to rout the Russians. This 
was enough to induce Piedmont to 
enter the war. Cavour had no doubt 
of the outcome of the siege now, and 
wanted to be in on the kill. 

All hope of holding Sevastopol 
seemed futile now. Since the beginning 
of the siege the Russians had lost 
thousands of men. Their condition was 
desperate. Still they hung on. The final 
bombardment commenced on 5 Sep- 
tember and continued for three days. 


Principle of Surprise 

During this cannonading, Pelissier 
had noticed an odd thing. He had 
seen that the Russian positions were 
unmanned briefly as the guard was 
changed. Taking advantage of this, he 
sent MacMahon’s brigade crashing 
into the vacant places at just the right 
time. There was a fierce struggle when 
the surprised defenders came running 
up to throw out the French. It was 
too late though, and the Malakhov po- 
sition fell to the French. The key to 
the fortress was in Allied hands. 

The affair turned rapidly into a 
rout. As the remnants of the garrison 
streamed out of the place and retreated 
across a bridge of boats, Allied guns 
found their range and cut them up 
horribly. Whole sections of men were 
blown away into the water. The great 
fortress lay dying under billowing 
clouds of smoke. The entire world 
seemed to be on fire, and death lay 
over the place like a shroud. 


So ended the siege of Sevastopol in 
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a horror of bloodshed and fire. The 
indomitable will of the Allies and the 
perseverance of the defenders made 
it something special in the history of 
siege warfare. Certainly, one of the 
mainstays of the Russian resistance 
was Totleben, the engineer. He built, 
rebuilt, improvised, created, mined, 
countermined, and harassed the at- 
tackers at every turn. In the annals 
of siege warfare few have contributed 
as much to the art of military engi- 
neering as this man. 

It would appear that the fall of this 
vast, well-supplied fortress would 
sound the death* knell of dependence 
upon fixed positions. Actually, a con- 
siderable impulse was given by the 
Crimean experience to the science of 
fortification. The use of forts in the 
Franco-Prussian War is a case in 
point, as is the story of Fort Erh- 
Lung in the Russo-Japanese War of 
1904. 


The most elaborate fixed position of 
all was, of course, the Maginot Line, 
By 1940 the world was pretty well con. 
vinced of the fallacy of depending on 
defensive strategy alone. It should be 
remembered that Sevastopol was 
unique in this regard; the defenders 
did not rely solely on defensive tac- 
tics. 

The outstanding lesson of Sevas- 
topol is the value of an active defense, 
of going out to meet the besieger with 
countertrench and countermine. Algo, 
the garrison was almost wholly mili- 
tary throughout. Totleben had been 
able to evacuate civilians early in the 
game, and such people as were left 
within the walls were effectives; they 
could fight, build, dig, mine, do all 
the things as Totleben and the other 
military chiefs directed. The situation 
was a special one. One way or the 
other, it remains as one of the great 
sieges of all time. 





The single most important factor in developing the strength required to 
meet aggression is the attitude and will of our own citizens. While the in- 
tensity of world tension may ebb and flow, we must be prepared—from a posi- 
tion of strength and sincerity—for a long campaign to achieve our quest of 
a lasting peace. We must have the will to win—to overcome the doubts—the 
fears and—on the part of many—the complacency, and a lack of willingness 
to sacrifice. We must understand that we are not entitled to easy, automatic, 


and perpetual freedom. 


Freedom is ensured only by asserting our national determination to pre- 
serve it—by realistically appraising and reappraising our strengths and weak- 
nesses—and by accepting the risks and the sacrifices required. 






General George H. Decker 
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a is an independent kingdom, 
governed by a constitutional mon- 
archy. It is a country of conflicting 
terrain, possessing both high moun- 
tains and deep valleys, as well as roll- 
ing plains and arid plateaus. 

It stands, today, on the brink of 
another crisis, following six years of 
innumerable crises. 

Under the terms of the Geneva 
agreement which followed the termi- 
nation of the war in Indochina, Laos 
was to retain its independence. The 
former French colonial states of 
Annam and Cochin China, now known 
as North and South Vietnam, were 
ultimately to be unified by “peaceful 
means.” However, the nature of the 
administrations of these countries has 
so far prevented unification. 

To understand the situation in Laos 
it is necessary to glance first at its 
people and their culture and traditions. 

Originally descendants of the Thais 
and Khmers, the Laotians emerged as 
a distinct people in the 14th century 
when they established a kingdom of 
their own with its capital at Luang 
Prabang. About a hundred years later 
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the Vietnamese invaded the kingdom, 
but were driven out after a hard 
struggle. For the next 200 years rival 
war lords fought for supremacy, and 
in 1707 two separate kingdoms were 
established, one with its capital at 
Luang Prabang and the other at Vien- 
tiane. In the early 19th century Laos 
was overrun by the Siamese, and the 
only kingdom to retain any measure 
of autonomy was the one with its cap- 
ital at Luang Prabang. However, this 
kingdom paid heavy tribute to the 
Siamese in return for its continued 
existence. 

A Frenchman, Auguste Pavie, was 
instrumental in establishing order in 
this region in 1885. The means he used 
were simple yet effective. As Vice- 
Consul for France at Luang Prabang, 
he charted the exact boundaries of 
Laos and established the claims of the 
various princes and families in Laos. 





Reprinted from an article in 
the February 1961 issue of the 
AUSTRALIAN ARMY JOURNAL. 
Lieutenant Hotchkiss is in the 
Australian Intelligence Corps. 
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By his courage and tact he earned the 
friendship of various princes and set- 
tled the feuds of the small kingdom. 
On 3 October 1893 Siam renounced 
her claim to Laos, and the Laotians 
asked for the protection of France. 
With the exception of a few frontier 
squabbles, peace reigned in Laos from 
1899 until 1941. 


When the Japanese occupied Laos 
in 1941 many Laotians supported the 
resistance movement organized by the 
French. The pro-Japanese government 
set up by the invaders enjoyed neither 
public support nor confidence. 

From 1946 to 1949 Laos was in a 
state of turmoil, first because it was 
occupied by Chinese troops who ar- 
rived to disarm the Japanese, and sec- 
ond because of the activities of a group 
of highly ambitious Laotian feudalists 
who formed the Lao-issarak move- 
ment, and who took advantage of the 
prevalent chaos in order to stake their 
claim to management of the country. 
One by one these elements were re- 
moved and under the terms of the 
Paris Treaty of 19 July 1949 Laos was 
granted full independence within the 
French Union. 


Population 

Laos has a population of about three 
million, made up of three main ethnic 
groups: 

Thai—whe number most of what we 
know as Laotians—Lowlanders. 

Kha—of Indonesian descent, inhab- 
itants of the mountain sides. 

Meo—a tribe of Chinese descent, 
dwellers of the plateaus. 

About 93 percent of the population 
is engaged in rural pursuits and lives 
in small village communities or 
muongs, each with a village council 
and chieftain. Most of the people of 
Laos are Buddhists and abhor vio- 
lence. 
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A peculiarity of the country is the 
fact that very often family affiliations 
count far more than ability in securing 
managerial or official positions. Con- 
sequently, the expansion of the educa- 
tional system has led to much discon- 
tent among people whose family con- 
nections are not strong enough to 
secure for them remunerative employ- 
ment. 


Political 

Laos is an independent nation and 
a member of the United Nations. It is 
a parliamentary monarchy and the 
Chief of State is the King, His Maj- 
esty Savang Vatthana. 


Until recently a feature of Laotian 
politics was the numerous political 
parties arising from the family rela- 
tionships and personal ambitions of 
the party leaders. At present, however, 
there are three main parties: 


CDIN (Committee for the Defence 
of National Interests). Created June 
1958. 

RPL (Laotian Peoples Rally). 
Created June 1958. Leader, Prince 
Souvanna Phouma. 

NLHS (former Pathet Lao—now 
the Neo-Lao-Hak-Sat). Formed at the 
end of 1957. Leader, Prince Soup- 
hannouvong. This party is now out- 
lawed. 

In addition to these, there are three 
minor parties: 

Democrat Party, led by Kou Vora- 
vong. 

Lao National Union, led by Bong 
Souvannavong. 

Santiphab Party, led by Quinim 
Pholsena. 

In January 1959 the state of these 
various parties in the National As- 
sembly was as follows: 


RPL 36 deputies 
Democrat 3 deputies 
Lao National Union 2 deputies 
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Santiphab 7 deputies 

NLHS 9 deputies 

The President, Phoui Sananikone, 
has as his Cabinet a coalition consist- 
ing of six RPL members, one Lao Na- 
tional Union and five nondeputies, four 
of whom belonged to the CDIN. Thus 
it is apparent that the political struc- 
ture of Laos is without parallel in 
Western countries. 

The policies of the governments in 
the past three years have been sin- 
gularly alike, yet singularly without 
success. 

Government proposals have been to 
eliminate corruption; increase medi- 
co-social aid, eliminate illiteracy; bal- 
ance the budget; and to be strictly 
neutral, and remain aloof from re- 
gional squabbles. 

The political apathy of the popula- 
tion, the divergence of opinion be- 
tween leaders of opposing political 
parties, and the Pathet Lao problem 
have all contributed to the rather 
shaky state of the political foundations 
in the country. 

Laos has a minority problem. By 
neglecting the needs of the Kha and 
Meo minorities, and to a lesser extent 
the needs of the Vietnamese and 
Chinese communities, previous gov- 
ernments have given the NLHS an ad- 
mirable political weapon which the 
party has used to advantage, as evi- 
dent by the number of deputies they 
succeeded in having elected in 1958. 


Events Since January 1959 

The year 1959 saw growing dissatis- 
faction within the CDIN at the way 
the affairs of the country were being 


handled, and culminated in the seizure 
of power by the army and the dis. 
solution of the Assembly. A caretaker 
government was appointed in January 
1960, comprising mainly RPL and 
CDIN members, and elections were 
scheduled for April 1960. 


Although the NLHS leaders had 
been under arrest for a month, they 
ordered their candidates to stand for 
election. When they failed to win a 
seat, they claimed that the election 
had been rigged. In May a predomi- 
nantly CDIN government, more pro- 
Western than any previous govern- 
ment, headed by Tiao Somanith took 
office. 


The new government ordered a more 
vigorous anti-Pathet Lao campaign, 
but when the NLHS leaders escaped 
from custody toward the end of May 
the political caldron again boiled over. 

After an uneasy period of nine 
weeks an unknown parachute battalion 
commander, Captain Kong Le, ef- 
fected a coup d’état while the Cabinet 
and the members of the Assembly were 
attending the funeral of the late King. 

After many moves and _ counter- 
moves, and with the Pathet Lao pro- 
viding the unknown quantity in this 
struggle for power and prestige, Laos 
once again emerged with a coalition 
government. This government is more 
nationalistic and less pro-Western 
than its predecessor and is faced with 
a problem that is now four years old 
—how to cope with an active Commu- 
nist terrorist force on the one hand 
and an apathetic community on the 
other. 





Since the original publication of this article, the Communist-supported 
guerrilla forces in Laos have instigated full-scale revolutionary action 
against the US-supported forces loyal to the established government. In 
January 1961 the United States adopted a position of favoring a “peaceful 


and uncommitted Laos.” 
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Secretary of State Rusk on 27 March told the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization Council of Ministers that, while the US believes that the 
states of mainland Southeast Asia can resolve their own internal problems 
and in these the US has no desire to interfere, “we will, however, continue 
to assist free nations of this area who are struggling for their survival 
against armed minorities directed, supplied, and supported from without.” 


Mr. Rusk declared: 


We will assist those defending themselves against such forces just as we 
shall assist those under attack by naked aggression. 


The principle of collective security for defense is as old as the history of 
nations. Even though we may be considered ourselves one of the principal 
world powers, we do not rely exclusively upon our own arms to defend our- 
selves but look to the collective strength of defense organizations in which 
we have joined around the world. The words and actions of aggressive 
powers have demonstrated clearly, both to us and to the allies with which we 
have associated ourselves, that collective effort is necessary if we are to 
insure our continued existence as free nations.—Editor. 
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—_— the Great and his succes- 
sors reckoned that to dominate Eu- 
rope and Asia they first had to possess 
Constantinople and India. Access to 
warm waters—the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean and the Persian Gulf—was a 
preoccupation of the czars. Expansion 
from the Ukraine and the Caucausus 
toward the Near and the Middle East 
is still one of the most ambitious poli- 
cies of the new Kremlin dictators. 

This effort represents a major threat 
to the countries of Western Europe. 
The armed forces of the United Arab 
Republic now possess more MiG air- 
craft and Stalin tanks than Vampires 
or Centurions. Soviet submarines are 
refueled on the coast of Albania. The 
arrow of Soviet penetration extends 
into the heart of the African Conti- 
nent; the point of the arrow reaches 
across the Atlantic into the Caribbean 
Sea. But at its base, Turkey and Iran 
remain as real obstacles. 

It is only natural that men of the 
Free World listen anxiously to the 
news originating from Ankara or Te- 
hran, and that they weigh carefully the 
true meaning of the events which have 


Claude Desbocquets 


marked the history of our ally, Turkey, 
This appraisal must not flatter with- 
out reason, but it also must respect 
the patriotism which is one of the 
finest and most enviable qualities of 
the Turkish people. 

A brief glance at the internal his- 
tory of Turkey during the 37 years 
of the First Republic would be in 
order. 


The First Republic 


Kemal Atatiirk took measures to 
transform the oriental theocracy and 
the heterogeneous population which 
made up the Ottoman Empire into 
an independent, Western, and uniquely 
Turkish democracy. He did not, how- 
ever, ignore the fact that the road 
would be long. In 19382, after nine 
years of “Republican” dictatorship, he 
recognized that the education of the 





This article originally appeared 
in the February 1961 issue of the 
REVUE DE DEFENSE NATIONALE 
(France). Translation by Mrs. 
Wendy Woollett, Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. 
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people would not allow them to govern 
themselves. He said: 

For the moment, the people must 
not be engaged in politics, they must 


| only be interested in their fields and 


their trade. For 10 or 15 years I must 
dictate. Later on perhaps I might al- 
low them to say what they think. 


Atatiirk’s death—so unexpected in 


became the government majority four 
years later. Carried to power by na- 
tional suffrage in 1950, the party of 
Celal Bayar and Adnan Menderes se- 
cured more than an absolute majority 
of the seats in the National Assembly. 
But the distribution of votes in the 
elections of 1954 and 1957 showed the 
Democrats that they were losing heav- 





Kemal Atatiirk, right, founder of modern Turkey 


1938—precluded his establishing a 
representative government. 

The Second World War put an end 
to the single party government. At 
the general elections of 1946 two new 
factions, the Democratic Party and 
the People’s Party, were permitted to 
present candidates. But the constitu- 
tion lacked a provision which made 
the President of the Republic referee 
between the parties. He remained a 
member of a group, instead of becom- 
ing the impartial symbol of the State. 
This missing feature was to be a 
heavy burden on Turkish political life. 


The Democratic opposition of 1946 
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ily. The Turkish Republican Govern- 
ment, which began as the dictatorship 
of one man, became progressively the 
dictatorship of one party. 

In their search for appropriate 
means to raise the standard of living 
of their fellow citizens, the Turkish 
leaders have fluctuated between state 
control and rather broad liberalism. 
The initial absence of capital, the evic- 
tion of foreigners whose business 
skills were needed, poorly planned ex- 
ploitation of natural resources, and 
underdeveloped agriculture, all con- 
tributed to a weakened Turkish 
economy. 
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Wars, crises on the world market, 
and other external factors darkened 
the picture. Inflation, rising prices, 
and the growth of the external debt 
rapidly took on catastrophic propor- 
tions, especially since 1954. External 
assistance became essential to the sur- 
vival of Turkey. A program of eco- 
nomic stabilization, established in Au- 
gust 1958, is still continuing today. 

In spite of some useful accomplish- 
ments in the economic structure of 
the country, the Democratic govern- 
ment carried the criticism aroused by 
such a situation until its fall in 1959. 

From 1958, and especially from the 
beginning of 1959, the political life 
of Turkey was dominated by a violent 
struggle between the Democrats and 
an essentially populiste opposition, en- 
couraged by the ever active Ismet 
Inoénii. The restrictions imposed by the 
government on fundamental liberties, 
especially on freedom of the press, 
freedom of mass meetings, and on the 
normal operation of parliamentary 
government, became a great deal more 
severe. One of the most criticized 
measures was the creation of a com- 
mission of 15 Democratic deputies in 
the Grand National Assembly to in- 
quire into the activities of the Populist 
Party. 

The government opposed the crowd 
during a political tour by Ismet Inonii, 
ordered a state of siege, and repressed 
student demonstrations in Istanbul 
and Ankara on 28 and 29 April. 


Seizure of Control 

On 27 May, swiftly and almost 
bloodlessly, the Turkish armed forces 
seized power, which they entrusted 
immediately to a Committee of Na- 
tional Union, composed exclusively of 
officers and presided over by General 
Cemal Giirsel. 

First on the list of crimes attrib- 
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uted to the leaders of the former goy- 


stitution. According to the terms of 
the provisional constitutional 
promulgated on 12 June 1960, “the 


individual human rights and liberties f 
> form 


of the Turkish nation” had almost 
been abolished and “the establishment 
of the dictatorship of one party” had 
destroyed the legality of the single 
parliamentary assembly. 

The economic situation, the reli- 
gious reaction, and the outrages 
against freedom supplied the theme: 
for controversies which preceded the 
revolutionary stroke. The great in- 
centives of the latter may seem to be 
the desire to restore to Turkey the 
objectives set by Atatiirk. It is in this 
sense a start of political honesty. 

The army wished to forestall dis- 
order and bloodshed which might have 
resulted from the unleashing of sub- 
versive movements secretly armed by 
a government already at its wit’s end. 

Turkey’s external relations had lit- 
tle influence on the development and 
outcome of the crisis. In this sphere, 
the differences between the programs 
of the opposing factions were so mi- 
nor that the leader of the opposition 
was able to proclaim before Parlia- 
ment the adherence of his party to the 
foreign policy of the government. 


Foundation for the Second Republic 
During the summer of 1960 there 
were persistent indications, although 
constantly denied, of serious disagree- 
ments within the Committee of Na- 
tional Union. On 13 November Gen- 
eral Giirsel separated from the 
committee 14 of the 387 officers who 
composed it, and sent them to duties 
outside the country. Thus it appears 
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that the committee had been divided 
into two bodies of opinion. 
The “moderates” insisted on re- 
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times have now either aged or disap- 
peared. 


As a result of intellectual underde- 
velopment, religious fatalism, or liv- 
ing in the past, the mass of the Turk- 
ish people has a tendency to bow 
passively before established power 
without questioning its legitimacy. 
The revolutionary stroke has been ac- 
cepted without major reactions. This 
respect for authority is not limited to 


good neighborliness which, in spite of 
Atatiirk’s attitude toward communism ) 
and the traditional hostility between } 


the two countries, lasted until the 


start of the Second World War. Sta. f 
lin, however, denounced the treaty of 


friendship of 1925, and demanded the 


revision of the Montreux Convention 
and the concession of bases in the f 
Straits. He claimed the eastern Turk. 


ish provinces of Kars, Artvin, and 
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Powerful Turkish ground forces committed to NATO defense 


the rural areas although it is more 
evident there than in the towns. 

The future existence of an oppos- 
ing faction seems unlikely. The army 
intends to remain, according to the 
expression of General Ozdilek, “like 
the sword of Damocles hanging over 
the head of future governments.” 


Relations With the USSR 


The sympathy of the Russian revo- 
lutionaries of 1917 for Turkey, at 
grips with the Capitalist powers, 
marked the beginning of an era of 
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Ardahan. This threat, in addition to 
wounding Turkish pride and reviving 
anti-Russian feeling, threw Turkey 
into the arms of the Western Powers. 

In 1951 she joined the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. In spite 
of friendly Soviet overtures after the 
death of Stalin, the official renuncia- 
tion of all territorial claims in 1958, 
and repeated offers of economic aid, 
Turkey warded off Soviet pressures. 
In February 1955 Turkey took the 
initiative in joining the Baghdad 
Pact. This pact, after the defection of 
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Iraq, became the Central Treaty Or- 
ganization. 
The new government in Turkey an- 


situation in Turkey, like the state of 


sult of her participation in military 
blocs with the West. He reconfirmed 
the 1953 declaration and assured 
Turkey of his desire to explore all 
avenues of reconciliation between the 
two countries. 

The reply from the new Chief of 
State was very dignified: 


The Alliances of NATO and 


| CENTO, being only directed against 


a possible aggressor, do not remove 
any freedom of action from Turkey 
and do not forbid her to maintain 
good relations with her neighbors; 
even the neutral nations take on heavy 
defensive measures and the only means 
of reducing military expenditure 
would consist of establishing a sys- 
tem of effectively controlled general 
disarmament; Turkish willingness to 
cooperate in the maintenance of peace 
and the independence of nations is well 
known and proved by her actions. 


Skeptical observers may fear that 
Turkey might slide toward neutrality, 
but the Kemalist doctrine has now 
been restored to honor. In reality, 
Atatiirk, whose formula on this sub- 
ject was “peace at home, peace in the 
world” doubtless would have admitted 
that his country would belong to de- 
fensive alliances, provided that they 
did not entail subjection. This concept 
seems indeed to be that of the new 
masters of Turkey, and probably of 
their successors, in spite of the coun- 
try’s need for foreign economic aid. 
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Turkey, independent as the other 
members of the Atlantic coalition, 
only offers to the West her strategic 
position—the Straits and Anatolian 
Plateau—and the courage of her sol- 
diers. It is an exchange of mutual ad- 
vantage. For the Turks this must 
never be the sign of vassalage. 


Anticommunism 

The new Ankara Government has 
proved itself very wise in its reaction 
to the offers of credit which the Soviet 
Union, anxious to exploit the change 
of government, has presented. Al- 
though Turkish trade missions have 
visited the Soviet Union and the sat- 
ellite countries during the autumn 
and winter of 1960, Turkey would pre- 
fer not to have any business with the 
Communist world. She very naturally 
sees every Soviet who is present on 
her territory as a dangerous spy 
against national security. 

But the efforts at seduction will con- 
tinue. It is necessary that the Turk- 
ish economy be strengthened to help 
her resist the false lures of the So- 
viets. The West, on the other hand, 
must keep a constant watch on the 
best use of her aid, both to limit it 
in time and to assure its use to build 
a stronger ally. Turkey is a country 
whose inhabitants are willing to work, 
but its self-respect is sensitive. 

What are the chances of an ideolog- 
ical penetration by the Soviet world? 
All the Turkish Communist leaders 
were arrested in 1925. Outlawed after 
World War II, the party is still out- 
lawed today, and definitely the most 
dangerous title to carry in Turkey 
now is that of “pro-Communist.” 

Advanced ideas have reached only 
a few university and journalistic cir- 
cles and some groups of laborers in 
big cities. Spread of such ideas is 
made difficult by the tightness of com- 
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partmentalization which separates the 
intellectuals from the manual labor- 
ers and the towns from the country 
regions. 

The mass of peasants, whose pas- 
sive acceptance is striking, live on 
very little; the factory worker or the 
miner, and there are scarcely more 
than a million in Turkey, accept a 
mediocre salary. 

Illiteracy, still widespread, and the 
absence of political training as a re- 





especially if they come from abroad, f 
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Even if future governments adopt af pitty, 


more flexible social policy than that 


syndicates will remain limited. 


aware of the incompatibility of Islam 
and Marxism, the Turks doubtless will 
prove themselves to be vigilant. 
Communism is like a poisonous plant 
which is extremely difficult to pull out 


The Turkish Army provides a firm cornerstone for European defense 


sult, produce unfavorable conditions 
for the spread of doctrines which pre- 
tend to alleviate social living condi- 
tions. 

The development of education, a 
prerequisite to economic progress, an 
inevitable industrial expansion, and 
the influx of peasants into the towns 
would present dangers if the average 
Turk did not possess an instinctive re- 
vulsion to abstract ideas and a sys- 
tematic distrust of all innovations, 


when it has taken root; in Turkey they 
prefer not to allow the seed to touch 
the soil. 


Minority Problems 

The awakening of different nation- 
alisms, either instinctive or aroused, 
is one of the means of global strategy 
most readily employed by the Commu- 
nist aggressor. Kurdish nationalism 
among the inhabitants of Turkey and 
Iran conceals many dangers. Partially 
dispersed throughout the whole coun- 
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The Menderes government had 


“mountain Turks,” and in conse- 


' quence, every book or newspaper 


which contained the word ‘‘Kurd” 


' was forbidden in Turkey. 


The new government does not ig- 
nore the fact that in Turkey herself, 
the members of a clandestine meeting 
in 1959 were contemplating the re- 
creation of a great Kurdistan and 
were looking for the leader who could 
bring this movement to life. It also 
knows that every year a congress of 
Kurd students is held abroad and that 
the one of 1959 claimed “the right of 
the Kurdish people to self-determina- 
tion!” The 1960 congress, assembled 
in Berlin in August, published some 
extremely violent resolutions. The gov- 
ernment of 27 May 1960 has taken the 
offensive in this matter and has sup- 
ported a conference during which a 
professor “scientifically” proved that 
the Kurds belong to the Turkish race. 


Additionally it has promulgated a 
law, called compulsory residence, 
which authorizes—on a simple admin- 
istrative decision—deportation of “‘in- 
dividuals guilty of oppressing the peo- 


ple or of devoting themselves to ac- 
tivities detrimental to the national 
interest.” 


Cornerstone of Western Defense 

Turkey now constitutes as valuable 
an element for the Atlantic strategy 
as did the Turkey of 1959. It would 
be premature to declare unreserved 
optimism for the future, but it would 
be unjust not to appreciate the 
grounds for confidence which are to 
be found in the new Turkey. 

An evident desire to follow Ata- 
tiirk’s principles loyally and the co- 
hesion of the armed forces, who would 
fulfill any mission dictated by the 
leaders of the coalition with willing 
sacrifice, argue in favor of the new 
government’s stability. A fundamental 
imperviousness to ideological subver- 
sion and a fixed resolution in the su- 
pervision of minorities guarantee the 
country against internal disunity, in 
spite of the dangers which exist. 

In this matter, perhaps, Turkey will 
one day have need of moral support 
from her allies. These latter must not 
fail her, nor must they fail to help 
her with the economic reorganization 
of the country which remains her 
major problem. It is only when she 
has resolved this problem that Turkey 
will be able, in the common interest, 
to play her role of a really independ- 
ent nation in concert with the rest 
of the Free World. 





The Shield Forces of Allied Command Europe are an essential element 


of deterrence. They also have among their responsibilities the classic mis- 
sion of defending the peoples and territories of NATO Europe. Their pres- 


ence in the forward areas—in the long curving line from Northern Norway 


to Eastern Turkey—testifies visibly and continuously to allied determina- 
tion to fulfill this defensive task should deterrence fail. 
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Since World War II new weapons and doctrine have em- 
phasized the need for effective training and testing tech- 
niques. This unique study by a group of retired German 
generals sets forth their recollections en the methods and 


WAR GAMES 


importance of 


New weapons, new doctrine, and 
new logistical considerations have 
brought unparalleled changes in the 
concepts for waging war. What is not 
so clearly evidentis the part war gam- 
ing plays in evaluating the ramifica- 
tions of the changes. Although the 
history of war gaming goes back to 
ancient times, one of its most signifi- 
cant chapters relates to the German 
application of war gaming to military 
training and planning preceding and 
continuing into World War II. This 
condensed and abridged version of 
German-prepared studies clearly es- 
tablishes the importance the German 
Staff placed on war games. General 
Franz Halder, Retired, Chief, German 
Army General Staff, 1 November 1938 
to 24 September 1942, generally recog- 
nized as a foremost exponent and au- 
thority on war gaming, has stated: 
“The acknowledged high standards of 
German officer training and the fre- 
quent successes of carefully prepared 
German operations are proofs of the 
high value of the war game. The art 
of conducting it cannot be learned 
from books but only through practical 
guidance and experience.” The MILI- 
TARY REVIEW is grateful to the Chief, 
Military History, Department of the 
Army, for permission to use unpub- 
lished studies prepared in its Foreign 
Military Studies Program of the De- 
partment of the Army.—Editor. 


Avprrer World War I the German 
Army developed a number of methods 
designed to advance the theoretical 


training of officers of all ranks. Col- 
lectively termed “war games” or 
Kriegsspiele, the methods were not 


necessarily new but they gained pre. § 


eminence following the war because 
the lack of troops and funds, denied 
by the terms of the treaty, ruled out 
large-scale field maneuvers. Thus it 
was only after 1918—born from the 
necessity of the times—that war 
games were generally adopted by the 
army to an increasing degree and 
soon had a firm place in the training 
program. 
By definition, war games included 

the following types of exercises: 

War games proper. 

Map exercises. 

Staff exercises. 

Training trips. 

Tactical walks. 

Command post and special exer- 
cises. 


Sand table exercises. 


Their distinguishing characteristic 
is that, except for the occasional par- 
ticipation of staff and signal person- 
nel, the troops do not take part in 
them. Command post and special ex- 
ercises in which cadres or even a few 
complete units take part are an excep- 
tion. Although the application of the 
various types of war games and the 
methods used in them frequently 
overlap to such an extent that it is 
impossible to establish clear distinc- 
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tions, they all share a common ob- 


‘jective, that of training. 


The most unique of the foregoing 


‘exercises, and the one to which this 


article exclusively devotes its atten- 


‘tion, is the war game proper. Its pur- 
' pose is to train all ranks in estimating 
‘any given situation. The conduct of 


the game emphasizes two skills: the 


‘concise and logical presentation of 
‘ideas in making the decision as to 


how the combat objective is to be 
attained; and the issuing of orders 
designed to achieve the objective. 
Two sides, generally designated 
“Red” and “Blue,” play the game. If 
cooperation with allies or neutrals is 
to be simulated, the game is con- 


' ducted by three or more sides in the 


form of a “game for several colors.” 

The director plays through the 
game in accordance with the decisions 
of the commanders of both sides. He 
often does not know in advance what 
these decisions will be, and it is his 
responsibility to coordinate them with 
respect to time and space. 


Early Development 

The war game developed out of the 
“military chess game,” an adaptation 
of regular chess. Although the origins 
of chess are lost in obscurity, the 
rules for the military adaptation date 
back to the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury. At that time mathematics was 
considered one of the most important 
bases for the conduct of war. Mili- 
tary chess, accordingly, was consid- 
ered a valuable adjunct to the study 
of strategy and tactics. However, the 
chessboard on which the game was 
played limited the usefulness of this 
tool in military training. 

This limitation was overcome to- 
ward the end of the 18th century 
when Georg Venturini substituted a 
chart or map for the chessboard, 
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thereby adding to the value of the 
game for further development. 

Von Reisswitz, a military official in 
Breslau, and several officers advanced 
the art further by demonstrating the 
tactical maneuvers of two opposing 
armies, using symbols on a chart at 
the scale of 1:2,673. Von Reisswitz, 
Jr., a guard artillery officer, success- 
fully carried on his father’s work and 
was responsible for the widespread 
use of the war game. His contribu- 
tions to standardizing the game in- 
clude adoption of a practical scale of 
1:8,000 and publication in 1824 of a 
manual, Instructions for Representing 
Military Maneuvers by Means of the 
War Game. 

Prince Wilhelm, later King and Em- 
peror Wilhelm I, persuaded his father 
to introduce the game for use through- 
out the army. He issued a Royal Order 
in 1824 specifying that each regiment 
be issued a set of game materials. A 
lack of understanding by supervisory 
personnel resulted in the game being 
played in a mechanical, superficial 
manner during this period. 

In 1848, under the direction of then 
Lieutenant Colonel Vogel von Falck- 
enstein, a strategic game representing 
a war between Prussia and Austria 
was conducted in Berlin. The game 
made an extraordinary impression. 


The many rules applying to various 
situations that arise in the field and 
to the calculation of casualties hin- 
dered the play and development of the 
game. Tactics and leadership found 
inadequate room for expression be- 
cause the umpires based their deci- 
sions on inflexible rules rather than 
the military situation. These rigid 
rules finally were discarded in the 
1860’s, when the game became a tac- 
tical exercise. 


The war game arrived at the thresh- 
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old of its present respectability in 
1876 when Colonel von Verdy, an 
eminent instructor in the Prussian 
Army, called for free play of the game 
according to modern strategic and 
tactical concepts, unobstructed by 
rules. He, thereby, elevated the war 
game to a status as one of the prin- 
cipal means of leadership training. 


Purpose 

During the years preceding World 
War II the conduct of war games was 
especially cultivated in Germany, in 
all branches of the service, and was 
a highly developed feature within the 
over-all training program. In con- 
formance with orders from their su- 
periors, every unit from battalion up- 
ward and every garrison had to con- 
duct a number of such war games, 
which served a definite purpose as 
part of the over-all training program 
for each year. In the training sched- 
ules of the officer candidate schools 
and of the War College a large part of 
the time was set aside for war games. 

Every year the Army General Staff 
issued, along with the “Basic Training 
Directive,” the necessary individual 
orders for the higher headquarters, 
the Wehrkreis headquarters (military 
area, corps headquarters), and the 
agencies of the Army High Command. 

Training by means of war games 
was continued even during the war. 
The headquarters staffs in particular, 
taking the actual front situation as 
a basis, concerned themselves with 
all problems that were likely to con- 
front them. The value of this mental 
preparation is indisputable. Many a 
source of friction and many a wrong 
measure was detected and remedied 
by being thought out and rehearsed 
in advance, thus saving lives among 
the troops. 

Besides serving its main purpose 
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of assisting in the training of officer; 
of all ranks, the war game is a mean 
of testing new methods and checking 
certain combat principles. 

In 1936 General Beck, subsequently 
Chief of Army General Staff, was as. 
signed the task, in his capacity as 
chairman of a special commission, of 
working out a modern operations 
manual of universal application for 
the Army. He first had seasoned of- 
ficers test, by means of numerous war 
games, the principles which he and 
his advisors had found to be correct, 
before the new manual entitled Field 
Operations was turned over to the 
field units. However, General Beck was 
completely aware and constantly em- 
phasized that all the knowledge gained 
in war games can never replace ex- 
perience’ gained in actual warfare, 
Like the instruction unit and other 
means of training, a war game is 
only one out of many aids for recog- 
nizing the demands that will be im- 
posed by a future war. 

The conduct of war games also 
serves a secondary purpose. They give 
the commander an opportunity to get 
to know his subordinate officers, to 
test their fitness under certain cir- 
cumstances, and to gain an impression 
of their strong and weak points in 
certain military fields. It is even pos- 
sible to draw conclusions as to their 
qualities of mind and character. In 
the selection of commanders and as- 
sistant chiefs of staff consideration 
sometimes was given to the behavior 
of these men in war games, but this 
one-sided appraisal was never the sole 
determinating factor. The danger in- 
herent in an excessively one-sided as- 
sessment of fitness or unfitness as 
manifested during war games cannot 
be overestimated. The oratorial talents 
displayed during such games, the 
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proper visual grasp of a situation on 


the map, and the polished appearance 
should never be solely decisive in the 
appraisal of an officer. A man’s per- 


. formance in the field and his qualities 
quently F 


of character as generally known should 
be the determining factors. 

Three main points deserve emphasis 
and explanation: the conduct of a 
war game, the original situation, and 
the final criticism. 


The Director 

On the director much if not every- 
thing depends. He must have a 
thorough knowledge of the principles 
of command, but he must also have 
imagination and psychological under- 
standing in order to make a war game 
lifelike and interesting. The director 
should not be selected according to 
seniority or rank but according to 
his fitness. One man has a greater ap- 
titude for strategic matters and 
thoughts, another for tactical ones. 


It is self-evident that young officers 
who have not yet had enough actual 
experience to direct a war game should 
receive guidance from experienced 
fellow officers. As they get more prac- 
tice, their constraint will disappear, 
and sooner or later, according to their 
makeup, they will cease to feel that 
the conduct of a war game confronts 
them with insurmountable difficulties, 
and will enjoy conducting games as 
soon as they have learned how. 

In order to help junior officers over- 
come this initial constraint, it is rec- 
ommended that they voluntarily con- 
duct war games in small groups— 
among themselves, so to speak—while 
an experienced officer, who perhaps 
holds the same rank, gives the neces- 
sary assistance in the organization 
and conduct of the game. This officer 
can point out mistakes in a more 
straightforward manner than a su- 
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perior officer, who will always be anx- 
ious to avoid dampening an officer’s 
enthusiasm with criticism. 


The Original Situation 

The choice of a situation depends 
on the purpose to be attained by a 
given war game. In the German Army 
the outline of the original situation 
was governed by certain principles, 
which were explained or restated 
every year, to the extent necessary 
in the so-called “inspection notes” is- 
sued by the Chief of the Army Com- 
mand. 

Every situation should be simple, 
and its scope should not exceed what 
is necessary for a clear understanding 
of the situation. The commander of 
each force should not be given more 
information than he would receive in 
actual warfare. The mission or the 
intention of the next higher unit 
must be stated clearly. In the mobile 
operations of the past two World Wars 
one will hardly find a situation in 
which a division or a corps fought in 
complete independence, without re- 
ceiving some flank protection, no mat- 
ter how slight, from a higher unit. 
Accordingly, the commander of a unit 
in a war game should be informed in 
a general way of the intentions of the 
superior headquarters. 


The situations should be interesting, 
should contain an element of uncer- 
tainty, and should not follow any set 
pattern. “Impossible” situations are 
not unusual in actual warfare. One 
need only remember the situations en- 
countered by the Germans during bat- 
tles of encirclement, after break- 
throughs, during partisan warfare, 
and in night engagements. Such ab- 
normal situations in a war game will 
enhance the suspense; on the other 
hand, they also place increased de- 
mands on the director. 
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Missions and orders destined for a 
unit in a war game should be issued 
in full text and should be phrased 
with particular care. 


Normally, the outline of a situation 
consists of a general part dealing with 
the original situation proper and a 
specific part dealing with certain de- 
tails. The latter, for example, includes 
information on the organization, con- 
dition, and fighting quality of the 
troops, the situation with respect to 
supply and ammunition, the signal 
communications situation, including 
radio and telephone communications, 
and the air situation, in which con- 
nection air defense, advanced landing 
fields, and airports also should be 
mentioned. Unless the director pur- 
sues different objectives, the weather 
and the terrain, the road conditions, 
the visibility, and the times of sun- 
rise and sunset should be assumed as 
they happen to be on the day of the 


game. The “Blue force” usually is 
assumed to be operating in its own 
country; hence it may be allowed to 
make use of postal communications 
and to receive support from the popu- 
lation, as well as from partisans and 
agents. 


It is dangerous to conduct a war 
game on the basis of an actual ex- 
ample drawn from military history. 
One must realize that at the most it 
is only possible to make a historically 
accurate reconstruction of the orig- 
inal situation. But from the very first 
move by either side, everything will 
run differently from the original pat- 
tern, since the imponderables of war- 
fare, human psychology, and the na- 
ture of the individuals involved are 
quite different in the game from what 
they once were in the historical ex- 
ample. Thus one is compelled to leave 
further developments up to the free 
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play of the contending forces, unleg } 
the course of the game is to be ren} 
dered unnatural and, consequently, | 
uninteresting by forcible intervention, 

On the other hand, examples fron} 
military history may be cited to good} 
purpose if the director elaborates on f 
episodes which he has witnessed, orf 
on his personal military experience, 
and in so doing emphasizes the influ. f 
ence of the imponderables of warfare 
such as the personal influence of an} 
individual, the strain of responsibility, f 
misunderstanding, fatigue, and many 
other factors that it is impossible to f 
represent on a map. 


The Final Criticism 

The place for holding the discussion 
will be determined by the type of 
exercise concerned. In the case of 
war games in the field a place should 
be selected that affords a full view of 
the area in which the game is staged, 
The time required for a final discus- 
sion in the field usually does not ex- 
ceed 30 minutes. 


The final discussion should not be 
a description of the course of the 
game; it is, therefore, advisable to 
give out the final situation at the end 
of the game and let the participants 
work it out during the intermission 
before the beginning of the critique. 
The real purpose of a discussion, on 
the other hand, is for the director to 
pick out the interesting and instruc- 
tive moments during the engagement 
and to comment on the decisions made 
by the commanders. These comments 
should be clear and unequivocal, both 
praise and criticism should not be 
used sparingly. Any criticism should 
be given in a gentlemanly manner, 
since “censure” may hurt if given in 
the presence of younger men. 

In no final discussion, in fact, in 
no tactical problem whatsoever, will 
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there be any “standard solution’; in 
the case of most theoretical problems 
several solutions will be perfectly pos- 
sible. Nevertheless, it is necessary for 
the director to state clearly how he 
would have acted and to give reasons 
why he considers his opinion to be 
the right one. On the other hand, he 
must be generous enough to acknowl- 
edge that his opinion is no sure way 
to victory. Every criticism should be 
concluded with a statement as to 
whether the commanders have ac- 
complished their mission. An ex- 
change of opinions must not be al- 
lowed to lead to limitless discussions. 

The immediate superior of the di- 
rector has to state in his discussion 
whether the plan underlying the game 
was suitable and corresponded to re- 
ality, whether the topic set for the 
game had been completely and ac- 
curately grasped, and whether the 
purpose of the game had _ been 
achieved. 

Anyone who is able to conduct a 
final discussion in a graphic way, to 
emphasize the essential elements in 
a concise and objective manner, and 
to present his comments without any 
irritating severity, while, if possible, 
giving them a dash of humor, will not 
only give his listeners an enjoyable 
hour but also a really useful military 
lesson. 


Use During War 

During the war itself the long wait- 
ing periods before the beginning of 
the campaigns in the West and East 
gave top-level headquarters ample op- 
portunity to study problems of troop 
assembly and the first operations in 
the form of war games, map exercises, 
and trips. Before the beginning of 
the Western Campaign the Army High 
Command was chiefly occupied with 
the problem as to where the main 
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force of the first offensive thrust was 
to be directed and how the obstacle 
of the Ardennes was to be overcome 
by large motorized units. 

For this purpose the Army High 
Command held a war game lasting 
several days under the direction of 
the Assistant Chief of Staff I, Gen- 
eral von Stuelpnagel, as well as a 
map exercise also lasting several days 
under the Chief of the Operations 
Branch. Both exercises were held in 
the headquarters in Zossen and were 
supplemented by trips along the bor- 
der taken by the Chief of Army Staff. 

In the war game the “Blue” force 
was commanded by officers of the 
Army High Command, while the 
“Red” side was represented by the 
Chief of the “Foreign Armies West” 
branch and his officers. The exercises 
were based on the German operational 
plans and the enemy situation as it 
was known at the time. Naturally, 
the “Red” leader did not have to act 
according to German principles, but 
was supposed to adopt decisions and 
measures which in our opinion the 
Allied Command presumably would 
have followed. The purpose of this 
theoretical exercise was not to carry 
out our operational drafts in the form 
of war games, but rather to provide 
a possibility for raising and discussing 
controversial problems within an es- 
pecially selected and critical circle. 
Therefore, the exercise did not pro- 
ceed in the form of a continuous game, 
but rather in “bounds,” in which con- 
nection the situations which were 
probobly to be expected were repre- 
sented anew on each occasion. The 
lessons learned during the game were 
evaluated by General von Stuelpnagel 
in a report to the Chief of Army Staff, 
General Halder. 


Both the war game and the map 
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exercise gave the Chief of Staff use- 
ful information for his final plan of 
operation; and he was able to supple- 
ment this information by personal 
trips to the border area and by par- 
ticipating in the operational games 
held in Army Groups A and B. The 
documents and maps used on this 
occasion are no longer to be found; 
they were presumably burned. 


War Gaming “Barbarossa” 

The plan for Operation Barba- 
rossa,* for which Hitler had personally 
issued the first order to the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army in the 
summer of 1940, after the collapse of 
France, was developed in stages. 

The first studies of the possibilities 
of an operation in the East were made 
independently late in the summer of 
1940 by General Marcks, who was 
especially well-qualified for this pur- 
pose, and by the Operations Branch 
of the Army High Command, by the 
Chief of Army Staff, and somewhat 
later by General Paulus. The work of 
all these men was carried on without 
cooperation. On the basis of the prem- 
ises established through these studies, 
the Operations Branch of the Army 
High Command prepared the first 
draft of an. assembly order in October 
and November 1940. 

This first draft was tested out in 
a war game, which on the orders of 
the Chief of the General Staff was 
directed in the Army High Command 
Headquarters in Zossen by General 
Paulus, the Assistant Chief of Staff 
for Operations (Oberquartiermeister 
I) in the Army General Staff. The 
general staff officers of the Operations 
Branch who had worked on the as- 
sembly draft were assigned as lead- 
ers. General Paulus divided the game 
into three stages: 


* Code name for the operation to crush Soviet 
Russia. 
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29 November 1940—Commencement 
of the attack in the organization en- 
visaged in the assembly draft; border 
engagements. 

3 December 1940—Continuation of 
operations as far as the Lake Peipus- 
Minsk-Kiev line. 

7 December 1940—Operational pos- 
sibilities east of this line. 

The director established the basic 
conditions for the next stage of the 
game between the various days on 
which it was held: lines reached, con- 
dition of the troops, supply situation, 
and enemy situation. Thus he gave 
all the participants the same basic 
information for the decisions which 
they would have to make in the new 
stage of the game. No comprehensive 
final discussion was held, since the 
game was not played for training but 
for research purposes. With the aid 
of this the director made _a report to 
the Chief of Army Staff concerning 
the ideas and decisions which had de- 
veloped during the game and the prac- 
tical lessons which were learned dur- 
ing it. 

Offense Against Soviet Russia 

Independently of this war game, 
which was held within the Army High 
Command, in the beginning of No- 
vember 1940 the Chief of Army Staff 
also had ordered the chiefs of staff 
of the army groups to discuss the 
over-all problem of an offensive opera- 
tion against Soviet Russia in the form 
of an operational problem. The par- 
ticipants were instructed to prepare 
the problem of an operational draft 
by themselves and without the assist- 
ance of colleagues. The necessary basic 
information (for example, a survey of 
the shipping capacities of the rail- 
roads, the capacities of the detraining 
points, road maps, unit strengths, and 
data on the enemy) was compiled by 
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the Assistant Chief of Staff for Op- 
' erations in the Army High Command 
' in accordance with the instructions 


of the Chief of Army Staff on the 
basis of the first assembly draft pre- 
pared in the Army High Command 
and then given to the participants in 
the problem. The studies were sub- 
mitted at the beginning of December 
1940 and checked in detail by the 
Chief of Army Staff and the Assistant 
Chief of Staff for Operations, who 
worked independently of each other. 
Ideas which differed substantially 
from those of the Army High Com- 
mand were compiled by the Deputy 
Chief of Staff as points to be raised 
in the oral discussion. 


Clarifying the Problem 

On 18 and 14 December 1940 the 
participants were summoned to a con- 
ference at the main headquarters of 
the Army High Command. Under the 
direction of the Assistant Chief of 
Staff, who was acting in the absence 
of the Chief of Army Staff, the theo- 
retical possibilities for the first troop 
movements which had been culled from 
the written studies were discussed 
orally and the available possibilities 
for continuing the operations after 
the success of the preliminary engage- 
ments were examined. 


The discussion took place without 
certain officers being assigned as lead- 
ers, as is otherwise customary in war 
games. The conference began with a 
discussion of the first troop move- 
ments and each participant gave de- 
tailed reasons for his solution. Then 
at certain intervals of time determined 
by the director, and for which on 
each occasion he gave an assumed 
further development of the situation 
as a basis, the additional possibilities 
of development of the operation as 
a whole were discussed. 
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This kind of free discussion, in 
which the participants are not tied 
down to any set forms, such as “de- 
cisions” and “operational orders,” 
thus dispensing with the customary 
forms observed during a war game, 
may attract surprise. It was possible 
in this case because the men involved 
were the top-level representatives of 
the general staff trained in long years 
of general staff work, whose proved 
ability to cooperate with the Army 
High Command eliminated the danger 
of misunderstandings, and because the 
discussion was merely intended to 
clarify the problem and not to serve 
as training for the participants. 


Plan Approved 

In the meanwhile, on the basis of 
the first assembly draft and the test 
to which it had been submitted in the 
war games held by the Assistant Chief 
of Staff, the Chief of the General 
Staff had made a preliminary oral 
report of the operational possibilities 
in the East to the Supreme Com- 
mander of the Wehrmacht (Adolf 
Hitler). His fundamental approval 
was expressed in the “Directive for 
Barbarossa” issued by the Wehrmacht 
High Command on 18 December 1940. 
This established the basis for working 
out the final assembly order of the 
Army High Command and the de- 
tailed distribution of forces on which 
this order was based. 


When the premises for the opera- 
tions of the army groups had been 
established in January 1941, it was 
possible for the army groups to re- 
hearse their tasks within their own 
spheres of command in the form of 
war games. For this purpose, after 
particular emphasis had been laid on 
secrecy and special deception meas- 
ures had been carried out, each army 
group was provided with the data 
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WAR GAMES 





needed by it, with orders to check 
the missions assigned to it in map 
exercises or in some other suitable 
way. 

Similar map exercises or discus- 
sions were held at the army group 
headquarters envisaged for the cen- 
tral and southern fronts. The sugges- 
tions brought out on these occasions 
were discussed in detail in subsequent 
conferences between the Army High 
Command and the headquarters of the 
army groups. 

After they had been issued their 
assembly orders ‘by the Army High 
Command on 31 January 1941, the 
army groups were in a position to 
instruct the army headquarters and 
Panzer group headquarters under 
them about their impending duties 
with the help of map exercises. Dur- 
ing the following months the corps 
and division headquarters also were 
briefed about their duties with the 
aid of similar map exercises. The 
chief purpose of these games was to 
instruct the subordinate commanders 
about their common task. The cycle 
ended with the issuance of final in- 
structions to the group commanders 
who were assembled on the terrain 
itself for discussion and to receive the 
instructions. 


Value of War Games 

Whether they were the simplest 
sandbox exercises which the company 
commander held regularly with his 
subordinates, or whether they were 
the war games or training trips of 
the intermediate command levels, or 
finally, whether they were the big 
operational games and trips of the 
Commander in Chief of the Army, all 
these exercises completely fulfilled 
their purpose as a training device, as 
a means for testing new ideas of com- 
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mand, and as a preparation for future 
operations. This judgment is by no [ 
means altered by the fact that during 
the years when the Army was being 
expanded, certain officers of the lower 
and intermediate command levels were 
unable to accomplish anything use. 
ful with this branch of training. On 
the whole, however, the officers’ corps 
was firmly convinced of the importance 
of these theoretical exercises and did 
not cease to use them repeatedly as a 
means of training until well into 
World War II. 


However, in spite of all this esteem 
in which they were held, the value of 
war games should not be overesti- 
mated. Above all a warning should be 
issued against the tendency to create 
a system or hard-and-fast basis for 
everything, to reduce everything to 
set forms or dogma. The many dif- 
ferent kinds of games which are held 
without troops indoors or in the open 
country have a certain value if they 
are considered and used only for what 
they can actually be: a makeshift. 
They can no more simulate real war- 
fare than can maneuvers. For what 
is missing are the impressions of com- 
bat, the live ammunition, the genuine 
tensions, and the far-reaching respon- 
sibility. 

Shortcomings 

They likewise give only a limited 
impression of the character of the 
participant. There are men who turn 
pale upon hearing the sound of a 
dentist’s drill; likewise, there are of- 
ficers who feel constrained and nerv- 
ous when under the spotlight of a 
war game, but who later proved to 
be clear-thinking and decisive com- 
manders in war. In the same way an 
intelligent participant in a war game 
who has perhaps known the director 
for a fairly long time can sometimes 
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In the far-reaching planning of op- 
erations the war game undoubtedly 
had great importance. Divided opin- 
ions about certain problems enable one 
to recognize advantages and disad- 


‘vantages; the factors of time and 


space are checked, the commitment of 
forces can be weighed, and thus the 
prospects of success can be estimated. 
Practical examples—from the general 
staff trips of Graf Schlieffen to the 
trips and games held before and dur- 
ing the last World War—proved the 
high value of these theoretical exer- 
cises and saved German soldiers much 
blood and labor. 

Perhaps modern methods of war- 
fare and new weapons will also indi- 
cate new ways for arranging war 
games. However, these games will al- 
ways retain their high and indisputa- 
ble importance as one of many theo- 
retical aids. 
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Moral strength and national will are critical factors in the struggle to 
achieve a lasting world peace. Today—tomorrow—and especially the coming 
decade will demand the ultimate in determination and a new sense of na- 
tional purpose to meet the challenges which do and will continue to con- 
front our free and open society. 


Our history is an account of fierce national determination to overcome 
adversity—to accept the obstacles presented by war and by nature as chal- 
lenges to our energies, discipline, and way of life. By overcoming them, we 
strengthened our ideals. Crisis after crisis through the decades developed 
our resourcefulness—our discipline—our dedication to strenuous endeavor 
in all things. It made us a ‘tough,’ highly competitive nation—a God-fearing 
nation with a reputation for integrity, hard work, intelligence, and opposi- 
tion to tyranny and aggression. 
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GUARDIANSHIP OF MILITARY SECRECY 


General Giuseppe Raimondi, Italian Army 


Do not tell a friend what the enemy must not know 


aie of the greatest consolations of 
this life is friendship; and one of the 
consolations of friendship is having 
someone in whom to confide a secret. 
Now friends are not paired off; nearly 
everyone has more than one friend. 
Thus forms a chain which has no end. 
When a friend vinburdens himself of 
a secret to another, he gives to the 
latter the desire to indulge in the 
same consolation. The original teller 
usually asks his friend not to repeat 
the tale to anyone. This condition, if 
accepted in an entirely literal sense, 
would immediately interrupt the 
course of the consolations. But usual 
practice is that it obliges the recipient 
to confide the secret only to an equally 
trusted friend, imposing on him the 
same restriction. Thus from trusted 
friend to trusted friend the secret 
travels along the chain until it reaches 
the ears of the very person or persons 
from whom it should be kept. If every- 
one had only two friends the tale 
would be a long time in the passing. 
There are, however, privileged men 
who count their friends by the hun- 
dreds, and when the secret reaches 
one of these men its movement be- 
comes so rapid that it is no longer 
possible to follow its trace.* 

When Manzoni wrote this, he had 
no intention, it is true, of treating of 
military secrecy; but by the peculiar 
prerogative of the genius of expres- 
sion it has specific applicability. The 
situation described may be trans- 


-~ Alessandro Manzoni, The Betrothed, Chapter 
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ferred from the leading characters of 
the book to situations which more 
closely concern us, namely, infractions 
of military security. 

The Manzonian excerpt presents a 
picture of the invisible course run by 
information and of the good faith 
with which each one of its propaga- 
tors impel it along, unintentionally, 
to the very place where it should not 
arrive. 

Most infractions are committed 
without the deliberate intention of do- 
ing harm. They are acts committed 
without malicious intent as the result 
of thoughtlessness, carelessness, im- 
prudence, or inexcusable ignorance— 
all of which are culpable misdemean- 
ors. 


Military Secrecy 

The mention of military secrecy 
brings to mind the famous cases of 
espionage of which history, particu- 
larly of recent years, is replete. 

But the battle for intelligence is not 
waged only at the high levels. Never 
before perhaps has the search for in- 
formation been pushed into all do- 
mains. 

The concepts of total war elicit all 
human activities in the creation of 





This article is condensed from 
the original which appeared in 
the July-August 1960 issue of 
the BOLLETTINO D’INFORMAZIONI 
(Italy). Translation by Mr. La- 
Vergne Dale, Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas. 
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war potential. This has expanded the 
sphere of intelligence activity which 
is now aimed at the acquisition of in- 
formation on the technical and sci- 
entific activity of a nation, on the po- 
litical, economic, and social factors, 
the psychological and ideological atti- 


assure defeat before the battle is 
joined. 

The assumption of authority not 
rightfully ours, excessive confidence 
in friends, general lack of discretion, 
a lack of moral values, and transgres- 
sion of the rules of custodianship are 














ars of Etudes of its peoples, and the incon- the most frequent causes of infrac- 
more § sistencies and weaknesses of its struc- tions of military secrecy. 
ctions & ture. The remedies lie primarily in edu- 
For this reason, the search is di- cation. 
nts a rected toward the collection of pieces The training of the soldier is not 
un by of information which, although ap- complete unless it develops an intelli- 
faith parently of little importance, fit to- gence sensitivity which manifests it- 
paga- gether to reveal a picture of the real self in discrete conduct. 
nally, situation. Thus the tight seal of mili- The qualities of seriousness, discre- 
a ae tary secrecy is broken. tion, and loyalty are summed up in 
Against this aggressive collection the expression “intelligence conscious- 
; effort the most effective defense is in- ness.” This is a prime objective to be 
nitted § dividual caution and silence. There attained in the fighting man. If the 
of do- must be no carelessness, on the false fighting man, having retired to civil- 
nitted assumption that only a few particular ian life, maintains this imprint, it can 
result secrets merit being guarded. The gra- be said that he has learned, while un- 
+ IMF tuitous assumption that listeners are | der arms, one of the finest and most 
ae wholly innocuous or disinterested will necessary virtues of the citizen. 
screcy . we must recognize that the ruthless forces threatening our society 
es of today depend primarily on nonmilitary means to achieve their objectives. The 
rticu- real threat covers the whole spectrum of human activity. Our Communist 
opponent fights in the field of politics, in the fields of economics, psychology, 
is not culture, and even athletics. And he fights just as hard as any soldier, sailor, 
Never or airman. 
“4 rd But the Communists also depend on us to make their jobs easier. They 
hope that our own indifference, our own apathy, our own preoccupation with 
rit all material things, will in themselves weaken the ideas and the ideals they seek 
on of to destroy. The totalitarian prediction for the ultimate destiny of society is 
——| based on the assumption that stupidity and selfishness dominate the conduct 
‘om of free men. The Communists have based their expectations on the assumption 
™ that the values which free people profess are not the values by which they 
= live. Should this assumption be correct for us individually or as a nation, all 
La- the thermonuclear power we can produce could not protect our freedom. 
10) Admiral Arleigh A. Burke 
Review 
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A NY future conflict that includes 
the employment of tactical nuclear 
weapons is bound to demand con- 
siderable room for maneuver. In 
depth, the battle zone will extend as 
far as the limit to which armored 
fighting vehicles’ can progress with- 
out refueling. Thereafter, field tank- 
ers will carry gasoline forward from 
the scattered supply dumps to the 
furthermost point of penetration. 
Such field depots as are formed will 
be dispersed widely and far enough 
back to be out of range of the fore- 
most enemy nuclear weapons. A zone 
of operations up to about 500 kilo- 
meters in depth speedily could come 
to be regarded as a commonplace. 
This clearly puts a premium on our 
use of guerrilla forces throughout the 
entire area in rear of the enemy’s 
forward and immediate support eche- 
lons. 


The irregular—partisan—guerrilla 
has interposed in every kind of war- 
fare, in every country, from ancient 
Rome to modern Vietminh. In many 
instances he has been enrolled for- 
mally in the standing forces of a 





Major Reginald Hargreaves, 
British Army, Retired 


duly constituted government. More 
frequently, the guerrilla has been an 
individual who has resorted to arms 
on his own initiative, and whose 
somewhat equivocal legal status en- 
dowed him with no more than a 
shadowy claim on the belligerent 
rights and exemptions that regular- 
ized enlistment carries with it. Under 
this extremely elastic heading may 
be included every informal fighting 
force from Simon Bolivar’s Liberta- 
dores to the Gallic franc-tireurs of the 
Franco-Prussian War and the desert 
riders who served under Lawrence of 
Arabia. In the more formal category 
may be classed the British Long-Range 
Desert Group in the Western Desert, 
Orde Wingate’s Chindits in Burma, 
certain elements of the US Rangers, 
and Otto Skorzeny’s Special Service 
Group in Italy and on the Western 
Front. 

In whatever category he may fall, 
the guerrilla wages a stark, primitive 
kind of warfare devoid of all formal 
pattern. His aim is to destroy, to 
harass, and to confuse. He strikes 
suddenly and with the maximum of 
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violence, and then fades once more 
into his background. Of all fighting 
men, his greatest asset is the element 


) of surprise. Any engagement in which 


enemy losses do not greatly outnum- 
ber his own must be regarded as no 
more than partially successful. 

In Timor, for example, during the 
midperiod of the war in the Pacific, 
some 300 Australians of the 2/2nd 
Independent Company, aided by a 
handful of gallant Dutchmen, held up 
and exacted a terrible toll from 30,- 
000 Japanese. After a few months’ 
experience of this deadly hit-and-run 
type of fighting, a Japanese colonel 
put it on record that it took 10 trained 
Nipponese soldiers to kill or immo- 
bilize a single guerrilla. 


The Importance of Bases 

However informal the guerrillas’ 
methods of conducting operations, 
there are, nonetheless, one or two 
fundamental principles from which 
they should never depart. To begin 
with, they must have a base. Without 
it, they are no more than armed 
stragglers, lacking the means for the 
control and coordination of their ac- 
tivities. In such circumstances these 
are liable to be as curtailed as they 
are apt to be extremely unfortunate 
in their termination. Such a base, 
however, must not be static. Guer- 
tillas must sternly resist the tempta- 





Major Reginald Hargreaves, Brit- 
ish Army, Retired, served in both 
World Wars I and II. He has devoted 
himself to historical writing and has 
prepared numerous military topics for 
publications throughout the world. A 
frequent contributor to the MILITARY 
REVIEW, he is the author of “The Road 
to Waterloo—A Study in Logistics,” 
and “The Leader and the Led,” which 
appeared in the May and September 
1960 issues. 
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tion to forego mobility for the sake 
of the conveniences associated with 
a stationary habitat. 


Tito’s Lesson 

In 1944, for example, Tito’s guer- 
rillas numbered approximately 150,- 
000, distributed over an extensive ter- 
rain that stretched from Macedonia 
to Croatia. Headquarters—hitherto 
commendably migratory—had been 
established near the village of Drvar, 
in western Bosnia. From here a wire- 
less network had been developed to 
communicate with the brigades dis- 
tributed throughout the countryside 
—irregular formations which had 
more than justified their existence. 
For in all, no less than 10 enemy 
divisions, with supporting arms, had 
been bogged down in Yugoslavia at a 
time when they could have been em- 
ployed to great advantage elsewhere. 


Six full-scale offensives, designed 
to destroy the partisans, had com- 
pletely failed in their purpose. The 
seventh attempt, however, was planned 
to take full advantage of the fact 
that the guerrilla headquarters had be- 
come too well dug in in one spot. And it 
was within an ace of proving success- 
ful. An airdrop caught the head- 
quarters’ guard by surprise. Simul- 
taneously, a powerful aerial assault 
pinned down the defense, while a 
strong force of all arms closed in to 
cut off all avenues of retreat. With 
rare good fortune Tito contrived to 
get news of his plight to Allied Head- 
quarters in Italy; and a long-range 
US and British Air Fleet intervened 
to break up the cordon closing in on 
Drvar. By this means the guerrilla 
leader and his staff were enabled to 
slip away to safety, to “fight again 
another day.” 

There were difficulties, naturally 
enough, in reestablishing communi- 
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THORN IN FLESH 





cations, but in due course they were 
overcome. Thereafter, no more was 
heard of Tito’s long-cherished but 
entirely impractical plan to turn his 
headquarters into “a fixed position 
and an impregnable fortress”—the 
one thing to which the partisan should 
never permit himself to be committed. 
For his purpose is not to come out 
on top in a stand-up fight, but to act 
as a perpetual thorn in the enemy’s 
flesh. Such activities can best be di- 
rected by a headquarters organization 
that keeps itself both small and fluid. 


The Emir of Oran—1830 

It was the capture of his unwieldy 
smala—a combination of civil and 
military headquarters, traveling 
harim, depository for booty, and 
central pool of horses and cattle— 
that brought about the ultimate sub- 
mission of one of the most notorious 
guerrilla leaders of all time—Ahbd-el- 
Kader, the Emir of Oran. 

The French conquest of Algiers 
in 1830 might well have brought about 
the pacification of the whole territory 
had Abd-el-Kader been handled with 
a little more consideration and dex- 
terity. As it was this descendant of 
the caliphs proclaimed a jihad, or 
holy war, on the kelb roumis, unbe- 
lievers, which he managed to keep 
going for just on 16 years. 

With the born guerrilla’s sure in- 
stinct, the Emir swiftly realized that 
his followers, according to Colonel C. 
E. Calwell in Small Wars, “could not 
safely be trained to meet the soldiers 
of France in open battle.” But he ap- 
prehended with equal clarity that with 
good. intelligence—a must for all 
worthwhile guerrilla operations—h e 
could goad his enemies into profit- 
less activities that would wear them 
down to the point of exhaustion. Cal- 
well says further: “His personal 
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ascendancy over the warlike nomak i 
of the South and the wild Berber} 
hillmen, enabled him to play the strat. 
egist from wherever his wandering } 
abode might be, over a vast extent} 


bold and sudden strokes bewildered 
the French leaders and caught them 


were always based on full and accu.) 


ponents’ projected movements. 


The French Change Tactics 


of French operations, made up his 
mind to try the device best described 


as “turning the poachers into game. f 
keepers.” In other words, he set tof 


work to recruit regiments of native 
troops as knowledgeable about the 
local terrain and as skilled in its use 
as the men they were destined to fight. 
Given the name of Zouaves, they were 
led by the pick of contemporary 
French officers; and from the moment 
they went into action Abd-el-Kader 
realized that it would call for all his 
skill to hold his own. 


For three successive campaigns the 
struggle swayed to-and-fro, with hon- 
ors almost equally divided—thanks 
very largely to the Zouaves, who could 
play the Emir’s own game almost as 
well as he could himself. 

Then Abd-el-Kader deserted his 
own principles to the point where he 
allowed himself to be besieged in the 
“fixed position” represented by the 
city of Constantine. The subsequent 
stalemate was resolved by an uneasy 
truce. While the French employed the 
ensuing interval of queasy tranquil- 
lity in seeking to civilize a people to 
whom the whole Western way of life 
was anathema, the Emir utilized it 
to entice the best men among the 
Zouaves into his own service. The 
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were worth, the reanimated troopers 
thrust on ahead, leaving the infantry- 


could contrive. 

A few hours’ hard riding and the 
smala was sighted—a huge concourse 
of over 50,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren, with hundreds of horses, camels, 
and sheep; a nomad settlement on the 
move, guarded by some 5,000 parti- 
sans. D’Aumale had only one asset— 
the element of surprise, and he used 
it to the very best advantage. Barely 
checking to form line of squadrons, 
the troopers swung into a tearing 
charge that threw both the swarm of 
camp followers and their escort into 
the wildest confusion. 

Success was instant and complete, 
with thousands of prisoners and im- 
mense booty; although the Emir him- 
self, being elsewhere at the time, es- 
caped capture. Indeed, Abd-el-Kader, 
employing every ruse known to ir- 
regular warfare, lived on to offer a 
slowly diminishing resistance for a 
further three years. But with the 
humiliating capture of his smala he 
had irretrievably lost face, and his 
influence progressively declined. In 
the end he was glad to surrender to 
the French and live out the balance 
of his days as a pensioner of the power 


he had so long and so vigorously de- 
fied. 
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The Logistics Problem 

Logistics constitute probably the 
most intransigent problem with which 
the partisan has to cope. The difficulty 
of getting supplies must always be 
considerable, although the airlift has 
gone a good way toward overcoming 
the worst handicaps. But even if a 
steady inflow of materiel can be as- 
sured, the question of storing it still 
poses some knotty points. Since he 
‘can have no fixed axis of supply, a 
sudden move by his opponents may 
cut the guerrilla off from his reserves 
of stores. In any case, dumps must be 
well-hidden, a consideration which 
tends to limit their size and increase 
their inaccessibility. 

The problem of rations presents 
fewer difficulties. It can be taken as 
axiomatic that guerrilla activities on 
any worthwhile scale can be put into 
operation only if they are carried out 
in a terrain inhabited by a friendly 
population, with a reasonable surplus 
of food, prepared not only to furnish 
intelligence, but to make themselves 
responsible for a certain minimum of 
subsistence. 


It was the support of their own 
compatriots, plus the ability of the 
British to meet their requirements in 
the way of armaments—owing to 
their command of the sea—which 
rendered the Spanish guerrillas so 
formidable a factor throughout Wel- 
lington’s campaigns in the Iberian 
Peninsula. Spain is a bare, arid land, 
and it did not level itself to Napoleon’s 
standard procedure of living largely 
off any foreign territory he invaded. 
In the outcome, his need to maintain 
his troops with food and materiel, 
transported from depots on the French 
side of the Pyrenees, committed him 
to an enormously extended line of 
communications. These ran, more- 
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over, through wild and broken coun- 
try that offered illimitable opportuni- 
ties for ambuscade or the darting, 
whirlwind surprise assault. Even with 
strongly garrisoned rallying posts dis- 
tributed at short intervals along the 
turnpikes, and heavy escorts of horse 
and foot troops for every supply col- 
umn, the partisans, under such enter- 
prising and resourceful leaders as 
Minha and Empecinado, struck with 
terrible effect again and again. 

A single courier had to be assigned 
an escort of a minimum of 40 Dra- 
goons, and even then failed, as often 
as not, to reach his journey’s end. 
Marshal Berthier’s aide-de-camp, the 
Comte la Jeune, for example, while 
on his way back to Imperial Head- 
quarters with return dispatches for 
Napoleon, was captured and all his 
escort put out of action. Despite the 
fact that he had taken the precaution 
to conceal his Top Secret documents 
by having them sewn into the clothing 
of his body servant, they were dis- 
covered—but not before la Jeune and 
his faithful soldier-valet had under- 
gone some remarkably rough handling. 


Guerrillas Take Their Toll 

The outcome of these partisan ac- 
tivities was to drain off a dispro- 
portionate number of frontline troops 
from the battle zone. Thus with 
300,000 Gallic soldiers in Portugal and 
Spain, there was rarely more than 
70,000 free to take the field against 
Wellington’s redcoats; a state of af- 
fairs that had a very definite bearing 
on the ultimate triumph of British 
arms. Moreover, in the four years 
that partisans were active, the enemy 
casualties directly attributable to the 
guerrillas averaged 100 a day—a total 
of 146,000 over the period in question. 


Napoleon’s starving, frost-bitten 
army stumbling back along the in- 
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terminable road from Moscow also 


was harried from the very outset by 
Cossack bands and hastily organized f 
partisan contingents. As the official f 


issue of rations grew more and more 
infrequent, a rising flood of strag. 
glers stole away from the floundering 
columns to forage for food and drink. 
This was the opportunity for which 
the guerrillas had been waiting. Ap. 
proaching silently through the sound- 
deadening snow, they would fall on 
any small party of foragers, often 
armed with the weapons they had 
taken from their earlier victims. By 
the time the tattered remnants of the 
Grande Armee reached the shelter of 
the walls of Kaunas, the partisans had 
accounted for many thousands of their 
enemies. 


The Soviet Partisan 


Russia always has been a country 
noted for the number of partisans 
ready to take the field in time of con- 
flict. Stalin employed them on a tre- 
mendous scale as a corollary to his 
“scorched earth” policy. With their 
leaders already nominated and their 
structure previously determined, guer- 
rilla bands sprang into being behind 
the German advance soon after the 
Nazi advance guard crossed the 
frontier. Organized into “extermina- 
tion battalions” consisting of two 
companies of 200 to 220 men, they 
were armed with every type of in- 
fantry weapon available. They had 
all been rigorously trained, and were 
in touch with Red Army Headquar- 
ters by direct telephone, which had 
been laid and camouflaged prior to 
the outbreak of hostilities. Their sup- 
plies had been hidden away with equal 
care in the depths of woods or in 
remotely accessible villages. 


Apart from the usual raids to dis- 
rupt the enemy line of communica- 
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tions, their tasks included the mas- 
sacre of fellow Russians who failed 
to join in the resistance movement 
against the Germans; the destruction 
of plants and factories of economic 
value to the Nazis; the firing of bar- 
racks and billets, and the poisoning 
of wells in villages occupied by the 
Germans. 


Pinning the Nazis 

Their organizations were just as 
active in the cities, where they main- 
tained a network of agents who re- 
ported every enemy move. Where a 
town was lightly held, they infiltrated 
it and raised rebellion, since their 
prime function was to maintain a 
continuous state of anarchy behind 
the German lines. H. T. Paget in his 
book about General Manstein said: 


Their effectiveness depended upon 
their ignoring the recognized rules 
of war. It was their job to remain 
concealed among the civil population. 
They fought either in civilian clothes 
or in the uniform of the enemy. They 
took no prisoners. Death was the fate 
of the careless German soldier and 
of every Soviet mayor or official the 
Germans might appoint. In the Crimea 
alone they operated over thirty ‘exter- 
mination battalions’ in addition to 
‘the resistance movements in the 
towns.’ 


According to a Russian account, in 
the Crimea alone the partisans killed 
18,910 officers and men; blew up 64 
troop trains; destroyed 1,621 lorries; 
exterminated more than 300 “trai- 
tors,” and captured one tank, 52 
machineguns, and 500 horses. In large 
sections of the area they made it im- 
possible for the Germans to move at 
night; and for long periods Manstein 
was compelled to deploy an entire 
corps against them. General Siegfried 
Westphal records, indeed, that the 
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Soviets claimed that in two years 
more than 300,000 Germans were 
killed by partisans on a single front, 
and while insinuating that the figure 
may well be exaggerated, he, never- 
theless, adds that “it contains enough 
truth to illustrate the pitiless severity 
of the war in the East.” 


Room to Operate 

Russia’s enormous size particularly 
lends itself to the activities of the 
partisan, for of all fighting men he 
must have ample room for maneuver. 
This was the salient fact that the 
Boer War of 1899-1902—almost ex- 
clusively a guerrilla campaign so far 
as the voortrekkers were concerned— 
had demonstrated with remarkable 
clarity. It was, indeed, because the 
Western Desert gave them plenty of 
elbow room in which to turn around 
that the Long-Range Desert Group 
(LRDG) could operate so long and 
so successfully against Italo-German 
airfields, while maintaining a stream 
of vital information about enemy 
troop movements. It was all work in 
the true guerrilla tradition, despite the 
fact that the personnel of the LRDG 
were all serving members of the 
regular forces. 


The same may be said of Orde Win- 
gate’s Chindits, operating behind the 
Japanese lines in Burma. With two 
broad rivers and many miles of jungle 
between them and their source of sup- 
plies, for months at a time they were 
maintained as an effective fighting 
force by airdrops, which attained a 
remarkable degree of reliability. If 
they proved nothing else, the Chin- 
dits’ activities made it abundantly 
clear that by transferring supply from 
the ground to the air the two main 
difficulties encountered in jungle fight- 
ing—lack of roads and the need for 
an excessive number of lines of com- 
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munication troops to guard such sup- 
ply lines as it was possible to estab- 
lish—could successfully be short 
circuited. 


It is extremely doubtful, on the 
other hand, if the plan for guerrilla op- 
erations, conceived during the period 
in 1940 when Britain was confronted 
with the lively possibility of invasion, 
would have achieved anything but a 
very limited period of prosperity. It 
would have been perfectly feasible to 
establish partisan groups in any lodg- 
ment areas occupied by the invaders, 
and by frequently changing the loca- 
tion of headquarters and command 
posts to have kept their whereabouts 
temporarily from the knowledge of 
the enemy. But with so small and 
densely populated an island as Brit- 
ain, regular combined air-ground re- 
connaissance sweeps would so 
thoroughly have combed the country- 
side that prolonged concealment, even 
of the most finely pared-down control 
organization, would have been out of 
the question. There was just not 
enough elbow room to ensure the nec- 
essary background for the guerrilla 
to fade into when his strike was over 
and the inevitable need for conceal- 
ment arose. 


Avoiding Major Forces 

Furthermore, in so delimited a com- 
bat zone, the guerrilla would have 
been certain to “get under the feet” 
of the troops charged with prosecuting 
major operations against the enemy; 
and that would have been fatal. For 
in all partisan activities it is of vital 
importance to ensure that the execu- 
tion of a minor operation does not 
bring down the enemy in force on a 
district where a major enterprise is 
in course of preparation. 


Lawrence of Arabia proved one of 
the most successful of guerrilla lead- 


ers simply and solely because, where i 


this consideration was concerned, he 
never exceeded his brief. Nothing 


would induce him to stage an opera- 
tion in a zone where the British were f 


organizing the buildup for their major 


drive against the Turks. Neither f 


would he provoke a full-scale battle 
with troops more heavily armed than 
his own Arab followers. 


An Exception to the Rule 

But there is no rule to which there 
is not an exception; and the “libera- 
tion” campaign against the Greeks in 
1920, conducted with such brilliance 
by the “Grey Wolf’—Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha—certainly departed widely 
from the accepted formula. 

As a red herring to distract atten- 
tion from the unsettled state of af- 
fairs elsewhere, consequent upon his 
own muddled peacemaking procedure, 
the British Premier,- David Lloyd 
George, had encouraged the Greeks to 
try and substantiate their claims to 
the hinterland of Asiatic Turkey by 
force of arms. 

To meet the numerically powerful 
Greek Army that landed at Smyrna, 
Mustafa Kemal had to rely upon a 
hastily improvised Nationalist force 
that he found far easier to recruit 
than to equip. Fitted with an amaz- 
ing variety of rifles and support arms, 
as often as not with belts and slings 
made of lampwick, the Turkish reg- 
ulars somehow contrived to slow down 
their opponents’ advance toward the 
Sakarya River. In due course, a fur- 
ther Turkish withdrawal dangerously 
extended the Greek lines of communi- 
cation, adding another 70 miles to a 
supply route that by this time had 
become subject to savage raids by 
scores of guerrilla bands. 

Political changes both in Greece and 
Britain led to the enforced withdrawal 
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of Lloyd George’s support for Greek 
filibustering in the Levant. Mustafa 
Kemal chose the psychological mo- 


ment to strike with all the force at 


his command. War material had been 
slowly but steadily accumulating; a 
length of the Eskisehir railway hav- 
ing been torn up to be beaten into 
bayonets, while the missing breech- 
blocks of many looted field guns had 
been replaced by substitutes forged 
out of the same stock of metal. Above 
all, the swarm of guerrillas had been 
organized and brought under control, 
so that they could be launched in 
formed bodies, to supplement the ef- 
forts of the Nationalist regulars. 

For the first two or three days of 
the Turkish counterstroke the Greeks 
fought desperately to hold on to what 
they had won. But with the hammer 
blows on their front increasing in 
intensity, and their lines of commu- 
nication disrupted at a dozen points 
by the partisans, their resistance 
crumpled and they fled in headlong 
retreat. It was an outcome that would 
never have been brought about with- 
out the sterling service rendered by 
the guerrillas, both in partisan bands 
and side by side with the regulars 
fighting under the Ghazi’s banner. 


Guerrilla Movements Bring Risks 

There are always grave risks at- 
tached to the encouragement of a “‘pop- 
ular” guerrilla movement, subject to 
no more than quasi-official control— 
particularly in these days when any 
spontaneous resistance movement 
seems predestined to capture by the 
Communists. Of Tito’s partisans it 
can at least be said that, until the 
downfall of the Nazis had been con- 
summated, they put patriotism before 
their particular political creed, even 
if they were fighting, fundamentally, 
for a future Communist Yugoslavia. 
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Equally, the Gallic Fifis of the maquis, 
although also eventually dominated by 
the Communists, fought and died for 
France rather than for a particular 
method of governing it. 

But the same can never be said of 
the Greek guerrilla movement that 
was known by the initials ELAS. As 
John Lodwick, an Allied officer, who 
personally had dealings with them, 
has put it on record: 

The obstructionist tactics of ELAS 
during the German occupation of 
Greece, their reluctance to attack the 
enemy themselves, their known hoard- 
ing against civil war of arms given to 
them for quite another purpose, their 
massacres without trial of men who 
may or may not have been collabora- 
tors, their wholesale requisitioning of 
food from a starving countryside, their 
gagging of all criticism, and their 
fanatical belief in a single party sys- 
tem which resembled only too closely 
that which they professed to abhor, 
were not such as to recommend them. 


In the outcome, during the immedi- 
ate aftermath of the war, when Brit- 
ish intervention prevented the sub- 
mergence of the democratically elected 
Greek Government under a vengeful 
tide of communism, the British sol- 
dier experienced the dubious pleasure 
of being shot down by weapons which 
had been paid for in the Allies’ gold. 


Communist Guerrilla a Factor 

Yet the grim and unyielding fact 
cannot be denied that the Communist 
guerrilla is a factor in present-day 
brush fire operations whose deadly 
efficiency has repeatedly been demon- 
strated. Inspired by a fanatical faith 
in the hateful cause to which he has 
given his allegiance, his discipline is 
as firm and automatic as his powers 
of endurance are formidable. 
As the Huks in the Philippines and 
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the jungle fighters of Vietminh and 
Malaya have grimly demonstrated, the 
Communist partisan can live and 
fight under conditions that would ruin 
the health and undermine the morale 
of any troops lacking the especial 
training needed to encounter and get 
the better of him. It was not, for in- 
stance, until the paratroopers in Ma- 
laya learned to make routine drops 
into the tops of trees some 50 to 60 
meters high reaching the ground by 
means of a webbing line—that they 
began to gain ascendancy over their 
wily and resouceful opponents. Guer- 
rilla fighting, in short, is a continual 
battle of wits between the born fighter 
and the trained fighter; a contest in 
which the side that is content to rest 
upon its laurels, however briefly, is 
not only asking for trouble but can 
be sure of getting it. 


Organize Now 

Taking all things into considera- 
tion, it would appear far wiser not 
to postpone the organization of guer- 
rilla units until after the outbreak of 
hostilities, when it becomes virtually 
impossible to verify the character 
qualifications and political integrity 
of such leaders as may be sponta- 
neously produced by events. Far bet- 
ter to anticipate possible eventualities 
and get your partisan forces organized 
in all likely areas well-ahead of the 
days when their services may be des- 
perately needed. Far wiser to recruit 
them when the technical suitability 
and personal reliability of both lead- 
ers and rank and file can be investi- 
gated fully, and those selected for the 
work can be trained and disciplined 
and welded into a fully integrated 
fighting whole. Discipline is essential 
—although it differs in kind if not in 
quality from the more formal dis- 
cipline of conventional troops. And to 


blend discipline with the equally es. 
sential faculty of initiative calls for 
time and the most careful—and tactful 
—training. 

In anything like suitable terrain 
the activities of the guerrilla can 
prove of the utmost value, despite 
the prejudice that sometimes exists 
against anything resembling irregu- 
lars. In all conflicts on a national 
scale, in which the entire resources of 
a people have been harnessed to the 
prosecution of the struggle, the guer- 
rilla has invariably emerged, and often 
played a decisive part in determining 
the issue. From Gideon by way of 
Robert Rogers and Francis Marion 
to Morgan, Bedford Forrest and Gari- 
baldi; from Hengist and Horsa by 
way of Hereward the Wake to Simon 
Bolivar, Christian de Wet, and Vlad- 
imir Peniakoff of Popski’s Private 
Army, the chronicle of warfare has 
been enlivened and enriched by the 
exploits of the partisan. And he has 
come to stay. 


The Guerrilla and the Future 

The armed forces of the Western 
allies have to take into account four 
possibilities: brush fire war, conven- 
tional war, nuclear war, and the 
broken back war that would be waged 
by the survivors of nuclear war. With 
the particular opponents with whom 
the West would find themselves con- 
fronted, either in a brush fire, con- 
ventional, or broken back conflict, it is 
a moral certainty that guerrilla ac- 
tivity would play a leading, and, in 
some instances, a predominant, part. 

Otto Skorzeny has written: 

Another world war will bring the 
strategy of wide spaces to the fore. 
Long connected fronts will not exist; 
we shall have to think and talk of 
everyone being in the front line. The 
general will share the dangers of the 
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private in the foxhole; battle will 
swirl round them both alike. . 

Again, between the major war theatres 
there will be a wide space for lightning 
raids which may overturn a slow-mov- 
ing enemy. By bringing into play 
methods which have yet to be fully 
tried out, another war may be ended 
almost before it has begun; for there 
is one instrument that will always be 
incalculable, the secret weapon—man. 


This concept—which it is difficult 
to fault—clearly envisages partisan 
activities on a scale hitherto unknown. 


Positive Action 

Preparations for defensive meas- 
ures against extremely fluid guerrilla 
forces represent no more than the 
negative side of the problem. What 
is required is positive training for 
guerrilla warfare on the part of all 
branches of the service; with a doc- 
trine governing this type of activity 
as comprehensive as that which ap- 
plies to conventional operations. For 
the only answer to infiltration is coun- 
terinfiltration on an even more gen- 
erous scale. 


In any future world struggle the 
Western allies would be almost certain 
to find themselves fighting on their 
opponents’ home ground—terrain that 
particularly lends itself to partisan 
intervention. The enemy would be 
conducting their operations amidst a 


friendly, or at the very least an intim- 
idated, population. It is because they 
have enjoyed this advantage so often 
that they have been able to resort on 
so large a scale to guerrilla strategy. 
All Mao Tse-tung’s earlier successes 
were attributable to his extensive em- 
ployment of armed partisans. The 
debacle which culminated at Dien 
Bien Phu was brought about by the 
skilled employment of guerrilla forces 
against troops lacking in proper train- 
ing for this type of warfare. 

The Slav and the Asiatic turn more 
naturally to guerrilla fighting. They 
are thoroughly attuned to the work, 
and they are already organized and 
well-schooled to undertake it. 

Western man, on the other hand, 
has to be carefully trained to the role. 
But given the necessary tuition and 
indoctrination, his mental flexibility 
and superior resources combine to en- 
dow him with considerable advantages. 
In the prevailing state of affairs, guer- 
rilla warfare is not something that 
can be left to a few specialists exclu- 
sively trained in its technique. It is 
a form of conflict that all troops should 
have mastered. So why not set about 
training them in it now, and on the 
most comprehensive scale? 

We simply dare not leave profi- 
ciency in this particular aspect of the 
military art to our most probable 
opponents. 
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in Antiguerrilla Warfare 
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G UERRILLA” is a word greatly 
misunderstood in the West. Although 
it frequently has been used in mili- 
tary terminology, guerrillas and guer- 
rilla warfare never have received the 
attention they deserve. Faced now by 
an overwhelming series of Communist 
successes based on clever application 
of guerrilla principles and forces, the 
West no longer can delay giving its 
closest attention to this form of war- 
fare. 

Between the Indian wars and the 
retaking of the Philippine Islands in 
World War II the US Army had little 
opportunity to get to know the guer- 
rilla and his ways. But lack of expe- 
rience and historical neglect do not 
diminish the importance and complex- 
ities of guerrilla warfare. They work 
together to make it more difficult to 
catch up. 

US Army doctrine and field manuals 
are vague on the subject of guerrilla 


warfare but a large body of useful in- 
formation may be found in the writ- 
ings of Sun tzu, Lenin, Marx, Khrv- 
shchev, Guevara, and Mao. Without 
understanding the positive aspects of 
guerrilla theory and operations set 
forth by these practitioners, it would 
be futile to attempt to develop anti- 
guerrilla methods, into which cate- 
gory encirclement tactics fall. 


Tactics Unchanged 

In sketching the essential elements 
of Communist practice that are rele- 
vant to an examination of encircle- 
ment tactics, this article stresses the 
teachings of Mao and the actions of 
the Chinese Communists for the sim- 
ple reason they have refined the theory 
and brought it to its present high 
state of development. Red Chinese 
forces also would pose the greatest 
guerrilla threat to allied forces in 
any future international conflict. 
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The present-day Red Chinese Army 
has its roots in guerrilla organization 
and tactics. Mao Tse-tung admitted 


' that “The Chinese Red Army was 
- born after the failure of the first great 
' revolution, starting as guerrilla 


units.” More often than not the Chi- 
nese Reds have adopted guerrilla type 
warfare as their principal form of 
combat. After 10 months of anti-Japa- 
nese war, Mao’s directive to the 8th 
Route Army was “. . . basically guer- 
rilla warfare, but lose no chance for 
mobile warfare under favorable con- 
ditions.” 

Indeed, the Chinese have reverted 
to such tactics whenever they have 
faced a stronger enemy, which would 
be the situation should they make war 
against the United States. The follow- 
ing excerpt shows that as recently as 
the Korean Conflict they had not 
changed their tactics. 

When (the Turks) could hold out 
no longer, they backed away slowly. 
The road climbs a canyon which nar- 
rows at the top. As the Turks backed 
down it, Chinese fired from across the 
canyon and from above the road on 
the same side. Going up, the Turks 
had been very suspicious of disor- 
ganized thousands coming down the 
sides of the road—South Korean sol- 
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diers, civilians ... and men who said 
nothing at all and did not look up 
when the Turkish column passed. Now 
these suspicions were justified. All 
along that narrow and lonesome road 
weary countrymen dropped their rice 
sacks and pulled rifles out of them. 
Men wearing South Korean uniforms 
took them off and exposed the Chinese 
uniforms underneath. Each village 
was a threat and every haystack re- 
quired investigating. Turks with bul- 
lets through their brains fell off ve- 
hicles when the countryside appeared 
deserted, and yelling mobs of Chinese 
attacked in the dark.’ 

From this and other well-known ex- 
amples it is important to regard the 
entire Red Chinese Army as a guer- 
rilla force in the broadest sense of 
the word. Mao has amply proved the 
strategic importance of guerrillas in 
his writings, of which more than nine 
chapters were devoted to “Strategic 
Problems in the Anti-Japanese Guer- 
rilla War.” 


Antiguerrilla Policy 

It follows, therefore, that we must 
have a clearly stated antiguerrilla pol- 
icy on government level and well- 
defined antiguerrilla doctrine and tac- 
tics on the military level. An even 
more basic proposition derives from 
the widespread Communist use of 
guerrilla methods on the international 
scene. We would be greatly handi- 
capped if we limited ourselves only to 
defensive antiguerrilla strategy and 
tactics. 

Most authorities advocate the use 
of encirclement tactics in fighting 
guerrilla forces. F. O. Miksche says: 

The most effective way is to sur- 
round them. This can be done by iso- 


1C. Aubrey Dixon and Otto Heilbrunn, Com- 
munist Guerrilla Warfare, Frederick A. Praeger, 
Inc., New York, p 193. 
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lating good-sized regions by concen- 
tric and simultaneous attacks. These 
regions are subsequently subdivided 
into separate sections in which the 
bands of guerrillas are cut off one by 
one and destroyed. But such opera- 
tions can be very costly.’ 

Unfortunately, the latter part of his 
statement often is overlooked. Miksche 
draws on German experience in World 
War II to show just how costly they 
are. In spite of this disadvantage he 
still advises encirclement. 

Brigadier Dixon and Otto Heilbrunn 
arrived at the same conclusion. They 
say that: 

Obviously, while in the fight against 
armies encircling is only one of the 
tactical moves possible, it is the main 
tactical device to eliminate the bands 
once and for all. 


Judgment based on experience in 
Burma leads me to believe that these 
conclusions are neither valid nor prac- 
tical. Nor are they applicable in all 
varieties of terrain and climate. Al- 
though they are acceptable to a de- 
gree, they are misleading because they 
fail to emphasize certain critical ac- 
tions that must be taken to defeat 
guerrilla forces. 


Ineffective in Vast Areas 

Encirclement tactics as described by 
the cited authorities are not effective 
tactics in all situations. They are not 
applicable and are bound to fail in 
big countries where there are vast 
areas over which to operate. They are 
most unsuitable, especially for West- 
ern armies whose most critical weak- 
ness may be shortage of manpower. 

Miksche himself casts doubt on the 
practicability of his suggested meth- 
ods in jungle country where the guer- 


2F. QO. Miksche, Secret Forces, Faber & Faber 
Ltd., London, p 169. 
3 Dixon and Heilbrunn, op. cit., p 131. 
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rilla fighting men suddenly transform P 
themselves into peaceful peasants. ; 

Dixon and Heilbrunn likewise indj- 4 
cate the difficulties met by the Ger. f 
mans in using encirclement tactics: [ 

Combing of the jungle, lakes ¥ 
marshes, and swamps is possible only 
on foot and after careful preparation, F 
If one were satisfied to march along 
the few forest lanes, which can usu} 
ally be traversed only with the help § 
of track vehicles, the action would re. 
sult in failure. The bandits would sim- 
ply sit tight in their camouflaged 
camps and dug-outs. .. . 

How could these tactics possibly suc- 
ceed in Communist China with an 
area of 9,736,000 square kilometers 
and 20 million soldiers all fighting as 
guerrillas? Moreover, Mao is well- 
prepared for this type of warfare. 
After expounding his theories on mo- 
bile warfare and repudiating Li Li 
San’s proposal for the Red Army to 
fight as a regular army (“Every sin- 
gle gun must go to the Red Army”) 
Mao described the guerrilla character 
of his army as follows: 

. . we must honestly admit the 
guerrilla character of the Red Army 
rather than repudiate guerrilla-ism 
wholesale. On the contrary, this guer- 
rilla character is precisely our dis- 
tinguishing feature, our strong point, 
our means for defeating the enemy. 
Fight when we can win and run away 
when we connot. 


Outstanding Characteristics 

Thus we can point to the two most 
outstanding characteristics of the Red 
Chinese Army as its guerrilla char- 
acter and its use of hit-and-run tac- 
tics. The latter were adopted as early 
as May 1928. 


. @ basic principle, simple in 


‘Ibid., p 145. 
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character, with regard to guerrilla 
warfare was already set forth in keep- 
ing with the conditions of the time, 
namely, the formula in sixteen words: 
‘enemy advances, we retreat; enemy 
halts, we harass; enemy tires, we at- 
tack; enemy retreats, we pursue.’ 

When Mao’s enemy, the Nationalist 
Chinese Army, first adopted encircle- 
ment and annihilation tactics in the 
Kiangsi base area, Mao developed fur- 
ther his 16-word formula with the 
principle of “luring the enemy to pen- 
etrate deep,” which simply meant re- 
treating or withdrawing into base 
areas. Mao, therefore, was well-pre- 
pared for encirclement tactics. 


Support of Local Populace 

Encirclement is practically impos- 
sible in a country as vast as China, 
especially when guerrillas fight as 
Lawrence’s in Arabia, “. . . a vapor, 
blowing where they listed.”’ Moreover, 
the Chinese enjoyed perfect confidence 
and support of the local populace when 
they fought against the Japanese in- 
vaders and the Kuomintang regime. 

When the people’s condition is ex- 
cellent, so that an information block- 
ade can be enforced, it is often possi- 
ble by adopting all kinds of deceptive 
measures, effectively to drive the en- 
emy into the pitfall of making errone- 
ous judgments and taking erroneous 
actions, thus depriving him of his su- 
periority and the initiative. ... In 
order to win victory we must try our 
best to seal the eyes and the ears of 
the enemy, making him blind and deaf, 
and to create confusion in the minds 
of the enemy commanders, driving 
them distracted. 

Although US forces probably could 
count upon sympathy of non-Commu- 
nist elements in China, there is no rea- 
son to be optimistic on this point. 
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The encirclement technique of mov- 
ing to the “stop” or “assembly line” 
before closing the circle is surely the 
critical step, as the Germans recog- 
nized in their antiguerrilla campaigns. 
This is almost impossible to accom- 
plish against an enemy who is using 
informers and spies on a large scale. 
He will simply slip through to safer 
regions before simultaneous encircle- 
ment can be carried out. 

The key to effective countertactics 
in the face of withdrawal into the hin- 
terlands is not to let the guerrilla 
forces reach their bases. Obviously, 
we cannot stop their withdrawal, but 
we can deny them use of their bases. 

A corollary to hit-and-run tactics is 
to let them strike but do not let them 
run away. 


Airborne Forces 

Airborne forces are ideally suited 
for antiguerrilla operations of the first 
type. Their specific task is to cut off 
the enemy on their withdrawal routes. 
Mao pointed out that when the enemy 
attempted to encircle and to annihilate 
he simply withdrew his forces into 
their “bases” where they could enjoy 
full support of the people. There the 
guerrillas would recuperate and train 
further for counteroffensives. The task 
of airborne forces, therefore, is to cut 
the enemy off while they are retreat- 
ing and to annihilate them, in full co- 
ordination with the main forces press- 
ing the guerrillas from the front. The 
aim is to strike them when and where 
they are most vulnerable. 

Beating the enemy at his own game 
is another sure way to destroy him. 
Napoleon’s orders to Marshal Lefebvre 
on 12 September 1813 was to use par- 
tisan methods when dealing with par- 
tisans. Dropping troops who can fight 
as guerrillas behind enemy lines is in 
keeping with this principle. Their task 
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is not only to harass but to destroy. 
This method implies the sustained 
support of the forces by air and over- 
all air superiority in numbers as well 
as over the area where our troops are 
operating. Instead of guerrillas at- 
tacking our bases, we should carry the 
fight to them by attacking their bases. 

It is extremely important to get ac- 
tive support of the local populace. We 
can count upon strong anti-Communist 
feeling among people in countries 
where we might operate, but this does 
not automatically ensure their overt 
cooperation. If the people are cooper- 
ative, they can assist by passing along 
information about guerrilla activities, 
people in contact or under influence of 
guerrillas, sympathizers, and those 
who have helped the guerrillas. In 
some instances, it has proved helpful 
to set up a system whereby informa- 
tion may be reported anonymously. 
Whether the source is known or anon- 
ymous, great care must be taken NOT 
to act solely on the basis of such re- 
ports. By the same token, reliable in- 
formants sometimes should receive a 
reward in keeping with the value of 
the information they have supplied. 

As in the case of tactics and almost 
every other aspect of antiguerrilla op- 
erations, there can be no set rules in 
these matters. Consideration should be 
given to the use and integration into 
US forces of the local guerrillas. We 
must visualize linkup with our main 
forces although there is no doubt that 
with proper training and adequate air- 
drops we can operate for sustained 
periods. 


Locate Enemy Force 

Traditionally, guerrillas use ambush 
and hit-and-run tactics. Stalin, Kov- 
pak, Mao, and Che Guevara all have 
preached their use. In fighting guer- 
r‘llas the most difficult job is to lo- 
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cate them. Everyone who has fought 
them will agree that it is more difficult 
to locate them than to destroy them, 
Locating the enemy force is always 
Phase I of antiguerrilla operations, 
Many antiguerrilla campaigns fail in 
this first phase, much less ever reach 
the second phase of destroying them, 

I have said “Let them strike” be- 
cause that is the surest way to locate 
them. If you are hit, you are sure 
where the enemy is. But you must 
prepare extremely well to minimize 
your casualties. You must change your 
tactics constantly. There can never be 
any blueprint in antiguerrilla war- 
fare; tactics always must be shifted 
to fit the situation. 


During the fighting in Burma, we 
once held our casualties to nil yet de- 
stroyed a guerrilla force of 12, by the 
simple expedient of putting all our 
combat troops in the‘irst vehicle when 
moving through a guerrilla infested 
area. We knew their usual practice of 
allowing the first vehicle in a column 
to pass through unharmed and then 
ambush the main column. Our other 
column had laid an ambush on the en- 
emy route of withdrawal. 

This incident also emphasizes the 
importance of keeping a mobile re- 
serve whose sole task is to destroy 
guerrillas ambushing our units. Com- 
munications between the ambushed 
unit and the mobile reserve must be 
continuous and reliable. While our 
units fight the enemy ambush party, 
communications personnel notify the 
mobile reserve, including possible 
routes over which enemy troops can 
retreat. A few Very pistol rounds will 
let the reserve know that the ambush 
has been sprung. 

If the mobile reserve could be heli- 
copterborne, reaction time would be 
even quicker. The great disadvantage 
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to the use of aircraft against guerril- 
las is loss of surprise, but that is not 
too serious a drawback because con- 
tact nearly always nullifies surprise. 


Principles Remain the Same 

Although we must change our tac- 
tics constantly, the underlying prin- 
ciples remain the same. Our experi- 
ence in Burma brings out the follow- 
ing points: 

e Plan and prepare thoroughly. 

e Consider the use of any ingen- 
ious tactical device that will minimize 
casualties. 

e Keep a highly mobile reserve. 

e Maintain communications be- 
tween units on the move and the re- 
serve. 

e Establish and practice standing 
operating procedure reporting meth- 
ods. 

e Know the local terrain—a requi- 
site for commanders at all levels. 

e Train thoroughly to counter am- 
bushes, to fix fire discipline, and to 
fight on foot. 


These are the most effective ways 
to fight guerrillas. They worked 
against the Japanese in World War 
II and against the Communists in 
Burma. 

It should be emphasized that en- 
circlement tactics, especially when 
loosely applied, are practicable only 
in exceptional circumstances and are 
totally ineffective against guerrillas 
in a vast country. It should be noted 
that Chinese (Kuomingtang) “encir- 
clement and annihilation” tactics and 
German encirclement tactics were im- 
provised methods developed during 
the war. We should not be content 
with these improvisations. Now is the 
time to develop our own methods. Such 
an approach to antiguerrilla strategy 
and tactics is summarized as follows: 

Strategically: cut off the enemy by 
the use of airborne forces, so that they 
cannot retreat to their bases; destroy 
guerrilla bases by operating offen- 
sively behind enemy lines. 

Tactically: let them hit but do not 
let them run. 
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Power Unit For 155-mm Howitzer 

A new air-droppable power unit has 
been developed by the United States 
Army’s Rock Island Arsenal which 
can be used in lieu of the 6 by 6 truck 
as a prime mover for the 155-mm 
“towed” howitzer. The small, compact 
unit can be attached to the trails of 
the piece. Two small pivoting wheels 
support the trails and the power unit. 

The unit is now undergoing tests 
by the Strategic Army Corps at Fort 
Bragg, North Carolina. In addition to 
providing propulsion, the unit also 
provides a power source for elevating 
and traversing the tube.—News item. 


Regular Army Officer Strength 

The President has authorized the 
Army to carry out the provisions of 
a 1956 congressional act to increase 
its Regular Army officer strength 
from the present 37,200 to 49,500.— 
News item. 


Blackout Writing 

Taking notes on field orders issued 
under blackout conditions may be 
made easier by a recently patented 
cold-light pen. 

The inventor states that two con- 
cepts are feasible. The first employs 
a ballpoint pen with two ink reser- 


voirs, each containing a different 
chemical. When the chemicals are 
mixed at the penpoint they produce 
visible light. As an alternative, one 
chemical may be in the pen and the 
other on the surface of the paper.— 
News item. 


Portable Nuclear Reactor 

A prototype nuclear reactor, for 
what is reported to be the world’s 
first mobile nuclear powerplant, has 
gone critical at the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s (AEC) National Re- 
actor Testing Station in Idaho. The 
startup of the new reactor marked 
a significant point in the AEC and the 
United States Army Engineers’ joint 
development project to produce the 
ML-1 powerplant for military use. 

The ML-1 has been under develop- 
ment for about five years. It is a 
direct-and-closed cycle gas-cooled nu- 
clear power system. Nitrogen gas 
heated in the reactor core is used to 
drive the turbine and is then re- 
turned to the core. The entire plant 
is contained in six packages totaling 
less than 38 tons. It can be transported 
in standard cargo aircraft or on a 
standard Army low-bed truck and 
trailer—News item. 





plied.—The Editor. 
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Army Enlisted Management Program 





To increase the effectiveness of the 
individual soldier in today’s modern 


Army and to motivate highly quali- 


fied and trained personnel to seek 


| the Army as a career are continuing 
| objectives of the Department of the 
| Army. A number of personnel pro- 


grams, all working toward this goal, 


: comprise the Army Enlisted Manage- 
- ment Program. 


Enlisted Evaluation System.—At 
the heart of the program is the En- 
listed Evaluation System which pro- 
vides a means for objectively evalu- 
ating individual job _ proficiency 
against Army-wide standards. 

Proficiency Pay.—Proficiency pay 
provides the more proficient soldiers, 
as determined by the Enlisted Evalu- 
ation System, an opportunity to be- 
come eligible for proficiency pay in 
amounts of $380 (P-1) and $60 (P-2) 
in selected military occupational spe- 
cialities (MOS). 

NC O-Specialist Program.—The 
Army’s interest in raising the pres- 
tige of the noncommissioned officer 
(NCO) led to the NCO-Specialist Pro- 
gram. The program identifies the 
NCO as primarily an enlisted com- 
mander of troops and the specialist 
as an individual whose technical com- 
petence is of primary importance. 
E-8 and E-9 pay grades provide an 
additional recognition for senior en- 
listed personnel who carry very heavy 
responsibilities. 

Permanent Promotions. — Perma- 
nent promotions in the Regular Army 
enlisted structure are again author- 
ized. 

Promotion Qualification Score.— 
The Promotion Qualification Score is 
an evaluation score which will be an- 
nounced by the Department of the 
Army to establish eligibility for pro- 
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motion consideration of enlisted per- 
sonnel to grades E-5 and above. Use 
of the promotion qualification score 
by commanders is not mandatory this 
year. 


General Education Development 
Program.—The Army Enlisted Man- 
agement Program is designed not only 
to select and reward those who excel 
in their jobs, but also to further their 
career development by providing op- 
portunities for education and ad- 
vanced training through the General 
Education Development Program. 

By-Name_ Assignment.—By-Name 
Assignment is another part of the 
program to identify, reward, and de- 
velop qualified enlisted personnel... 
to make better use of their skills by 
careful assignment to positions. There 
is also an increased equality in selec- 
tion for overseas tours by Army-wide 
consideration of eligibility for such 
duty. 

Stabilization of Personnel.—A pro- 
gram of Stabilization of Personnel is 
intended to eliminate movements not 
absolutely demanded by military ne- 
cessity. 

Reenlistment Options.—To provide 
greater flexibility in enlisted utiliza- 
tion, the system of Reenlistment Op- 
tions was revised to allow the qualified 
enlisted man to influence to a con- 
siderable extent the management of 
his career. 

Personnel Processing.—A new pro- 
gram dealing with Personnel Process- 
ing has been added as a part of the 
Army Enlisted Management Program. 
This program gives attention to the 
entire field of processing to reduce 
processing time and to afford person- 
alized evaluation and handling of in- 
dividuals. 

Enlisted Classification System.— 
The Enlisted Classification System 


and the MOS structure is not a static 
tool. It is designed to reflect changes 
in Army organization and concepts. 
In summary, the Army Enlisted 
Management Program has been de- 
signed to meet the rapidly changing 
requirements of the Army to man 
its combat-ready forces. It has con- 
tributed to the achievement of an 
Army with a large and increasing 
proportion of career soldiers with the 
highest level of peacetime combat ef- 
fectiveness in United States history. 
It is not a “set” program, but rather 
a “forward-looking” program to in- 
crease the effectiveness of the indi- 
vidual soldier while at the same time 
enhancing the attractiveness of the 
Army as a career.—News item. 


Glass Helicopter Rotors 

Significant improvement in fatigue 
resistance and a major savings in 
production and maintenance costs are 
claimed for a fiberglass helicopter 
rotor blade now being tested by a 
major United States aircraft manu- 
facturer. Use of fiberglass eliminates 
maintenance and overhaul problems 
caused by corrosion and weathering. 

Pilots flying helicopters equipped 
with the new rotor blade report that 
the aircraft performed as well as 
those equipped with conventional 
wood and metal rotors.—News item. 


Antiradiation Measures 

A scientist of the American Federa- 
tion of Societies for Experimental 
Biology has reported that animals and 
possibly human beings can be immu- 
nized against the effects of radiation 
by a simple chemical treatment. Ex- 
periments with animals have shown 
that acceptable dosages of radiation 
can be tripled or quadrupled if spe- 
cific radiation-protective compounds 
are administered prior to exposure.— 
News item. 
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Missile Briefs 

Nike Hercules.—M ore production 
of the Army’s second generation air 
defense missile is scheduled under the 
terms of a recently awarded 23 mil- 
lion-dollar contract.—News release. 

High-Energy Titanium Rocket Mo- 
to.—T he Army Ordnance Missile 
Command has conducted a successful 
static firing test of an improved high- 
energy, solid propellant rocket motor 
using a lightweight, high-strength 
motor case made of titanium. Planned 
application for the new motor was not 
announced but it was termed “the 
highest performance, full size, metal- 
lic propulsion unit, pound for pound, 
ever successfully fired in the United 
States.’—News release. 

Pershing training —A mockup 
training device for the Pershing mis- 
sile is being produced which will be 


US Army 
Sergeant goes into production 


used to train Army personnel in 
count-down and prelaunch checkout 
procedures. The trainer will be used 
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at the Ordnance Guided Missile School 
at Huntsville, Alabama. The solid pro- 
pellant Pershing is expected to become 
operational later this year.—News 
item. 

Sergeant.—The first order for the 
production of operational models of 
the Sergeant surface-to-surface mis- 
sile has been placed with the contrac- 
tor. The 16.9 million-dollar contract 
calls for the manufacture of missiles 
and ground support equipment.— 
News item. 

Shillelagh.—The lightweight Shil- 
lelagh missile being developed by the 
Army for close-in support of troops 
has received an additional 5.3 million 
dollars in development funds (MR, 
Feb 1960, p 72). No target date for 
testing of the Shillelagh concept has 
been announced.—News release. 

More Hawk Battalions.—Two addi- 
tional Hawk missile battalions have 
been activated at Fort Bliss, Texas, 
to bring the number of Hawk units to 
a new total of 13. The new units are 
the 8th Missile Battalion, 15th Artil- 
lery, and the 6th Missile Battalion, 
62d Artillery. These units will be 
trained at Fort Bliss before deploy- 
ment. 

Two additional battalions of Hawk 
missiles are currently being shipped 
to United States Army Europe to aug- 
ment similar units already in that 
theater. Other Hawk missile units are 
located in the United States, the Far 
East, and Panama.—News release. 

Titan III.—Unconfirmed press re- 
ports indicate that work is progressing 
on the development of a superinter- 
continental ballistic missile with a 
range of over 19,000 kilometers. Re- 
ferred to as Titan III, the new missile 
is said to exploit new developments in 
solid propellants.—News item. 
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‘Entac’ Antitank Missile 


Nee 


Eight Entac missiles on a '4-ton vehicle 


The French-designed and produced 
Entac antitank missile is unofficially 
reported to be under serious consid- 
eration for use by the United States 
Army. The Entac is a lightweight, 
wire-guided missile employing a 
shaped charge high explosive war- 
head. 

Credited with a range capability 
of over 2,000 meters, the missile has 
a launch weight of 37 pounds. Over-all 
weight with container is 80 pounds. 
A battery of eight missiles can be 
mounted on a 14-ton truck and three 
additional Entac’s can be carried on 
a trailer pulled by the same vehicle. 
Normally a two-man crew is used to 
fire the weapon. Each missile is 0.83 
meters in length and has a wing span 
of 0.38 meters. Speed of the missile 
at burnout is 305 kilometers per hour. 
—News item. Entac wire-guided missile 
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‘Pershing’ Tests Continue 


Pershing, the United States Army’s 


' highly mobile, solid-fueled replace- 
' ment for the operational Redstone 
4 missile, has continued to encounter 
) unusual success in test firings. 


In the most complete test yet un- 


' dertaken the missile was fired from 


itt mobile _ transporter-erector- 


launcher (TEL) mounted on the XM- 
474 vehicle which will provide it full 
battlefield mobility. The two major 


US Army 
Another successful Pershing 
purposes of this firing were to test 
Pershing’s jam-proof inertial guid- 
ance system and to determine the ef- 
fect of the missile’s blast on the ve- 
hicle from which it was fired. 

The full-tracked XM-474 prime 
mover appeared undamaged by the 
blast and was driven away from the 
launch site under its own power after 
the launching. 
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Pershing’s guidance system was de- 
veloped by the US Army Ballistic Mis- 
sile Agency and represents a new con- 
cept in missile control. The guidance 
reference system, whose function is 
to remain stable or to maintain a 
fixed plane of rotation regardless of 
how the missile itself twists and turns 
in flight, comes very close to achiev- 
ing the engineer’s goal of zero fric- 
tion, according to the manufacturer’s 
representative. 


The spinning parts of the gyros are 
sealed in miniature cylinders each of 
which are “floated” on microscopic 
jets of air with no metal-to-metal 
contact. 

The guidance system contains a 
computer which stores target infor- 
mation, compares it with flight alti- 
tude and acceleration data furnished 
by the gyro system, and directs the 
missile in flight. It then cuts off the 
rocket engine at the proper moment 
and the missile proceeds on a ballistic 
course. 


During the recent test the missile 
was successfully controlled on a pre- 
set trajectory. Erratic movement set 
into the flight control system caused 
the missile to alter course several 
times during the flight. The inertial 
guidance system is reported to have 
returned the missile to course after 
each deviation—News item. 


Water Shoes 

A newly developed fiberglass and 
plastic shoe can be used to walk on 
water. Each shoe weighs about seven 
pounds and is 1.7 meters in length. 
Movement on the water is accom- 
plished by a brisk shuffling motion of 
one shoe after the other while they 
are kept flat on the water. Walking on 
water is said to be less strenuous than 
skiing.—News item. 
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WEST GERMANY 
Troop Buildup 


West Germany now has eight 
“NATO-type” divisions of three bri- 
gades each allocated to the European 
alliance. Her commitment to NATO is 
to provide 12 divisions by 1963. Three 
more divisions are in the build-up 
stage. One additional division is 
planned for activation this year and 
expected to become operational under 
NATO by the end of 1963. The Ger- 
man divisions are small, fully mobile, 
partially armored units. Each will 
have a delivery capability for nuclear 
weapons. 

The German Air Force was origi- 
nally scheduled to comprise 28 wings; 
however, reappraisal is expected to 
result in a reduction of this total. The 
number of manned interceptors will 
probably be reduced in favor of Nike 
and Hawk surface-to-air missiles.— 
News item. 


AUSTRALIA 
‘Iroquois’ For Search And Rescue 
A Royal Australian Air Force 
search and rescue squadron will be 
equipped with the US-produced HU-1 
Iroquois helicopter, according to a de- 





HU-I1 Iroquois helicopter 


cision recently announced by the Aus- 
tralian Minister of Defense. Delivery 
of the new aircraft is scheduled for 
completion by the end of 1962.—News 
item. 
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Magnetic Wharves 

The Australian Coastal Shipping 
Commission is experimenting with 
the use of giant electromagnets to 
secure docked vessels to wharves in 
lieu of the traditional manila hawsers, 
——News item. 


More ‘Jindiviks’ For Britain 

The United Kingdom has ordered 
30 more Jindivik pilotless target air- 
craft from Australia to bring her 
total order to 130. 

The Jindivik, which was designed 
and developed in Australia, has been 
widely accepted and is now in use in 
the Swedish forces as well as within 
the United Kingdom. 


The Jindivik is a radio-controlled, 
turbojet-powered air vehicle which 
takes off on a three-wheeled under- 
carriage which remains behind on 
the runway. For landing the plane 
comes to rest on a single skid which 
is lowered from the fuselage and in- 
flated by a pneumatic system.—News 
item. 


USSR 
Satellite Pipeline 


Currently under construction is a 
pipeline network linking the oilfields 
of the USSR with refinery and dis- 
tribution facilities in the satellite 
countries of East Europe. 


The new system will carry crude oil 
from the Volga River region across 
Poland to Berlin. A second element 
will extend across Czechoslovakia and 
branch out to a terminal in Budapest, 
Hungary. Some oil will flow in 1963 
but the entire project is not scheduled 
for completion until 1968. 

Two refineries to process the out- 
put of the pipeline are under con- 
struction, one in East Germany and 
one in Poland.—News item. 
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: improved ‘Ka-18’ Hog Helicopter 


An improved version of the Ka-18 
Hog helicopter (MR, Oct 1960, p 71) 
is reported nearing completion. The 
new aircraft will have a 280-horse- 
power engine which will afford a 
cruising speed of 80 knots at ranges 
up to 160 nautical miles.—News item. 


Ground Effects Vehicles 

The Soviet Union reportedly is 
working on several vehicles employing 
the ground effects or air-cushion prin- 
ciple similar to that used by the Brit- 
ish Hovercraft, the Avrocar, and the 
Wright Air Car currently being tested 
by the United States Army. One So- 
viet vehicle is to be used as a “flying 
motor ship” capable of carrying about 
40 passengers along shallow rivers at 
speeds up to 30 miles an hour. An- 
other unconfirmed report states that 
the USSR has produced a 100-ton 
ground effects machine as well as 
smaller vehicles suitable for military 
applications. The work is being done 
at the Moscow Aviation Institute. 
Each platform is reported to employ 
four engines, installed on the four 
corners of the vehicle. Each engine 
drives a horizontal rotating propeller 
mounted in a circular duct.—News 
item. 


Increased Effort In Space 

The Soviet Union is expected to in- 
vest over four billion dollars in sci- 
entific and space research in 1961. This 
is an increase of more than 15 per- 
cent over the funds allocated for sim- 
ilar purposes in 1960.—News item. 


CANADA 
Canadian-US Missile Defense 
The Army Rocket and Guided Mis- 
sile Agency (ARGMA), an element of 
the United States Army Ordnance 
Missile Command, Redstone Arsenal, 
Alabama, has joined with the Cana- 
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dian Armament Research and Devel- 
opment Establishment (CARDE), an 
element of the Canadian Defense Re- 
search Board at Valcartier, Canada, 
to investigate problems incident to 
ballistic missile defense. 

ARGMA is technical supervisor of 
the Nike Zeus, the only United States 
antimissile missile system now in de- 
velopment for active defense against 
intercontinental ballistic missiles (IC- 
BM’s). CARDE is a central facility 
which provides advice and research 
on weapons and weapons systems for 
the Canadian armed forces. Its ma- 
jor fields of research are in aero- 
physics, infrared studies, and propul- 
sion. 

Test facilities provided by the Ca- 
nadians include unique indoor ranges 
which permit study of model ICBM 
nose cones in flight. The ranges also 
simulate conditions encountered by 
an ICBM as it leaves and reenters the 
earth’s atmosphere. The model nose 
cones, weighing up to 100 pounds, are 
fired at high speed from gas-operated 
guns. Using this system, scientists are 
studying the requirements for detect- 
ing and tracking incoming ICBM’s. 

The United States provides some of 
the technicians and equipment for this 
joint research project.—News release. 


SWEDEN 
Long-Range Submarines 

Sweden is planning to build six 
new long-range submarines during 
the period 1961-62 under the terms 
of a defense budget recently sub- 
mitted to Parliament. These subma- 
rines will not be nuclear powered but 
reportedly will be capable of long 
duration underwater runs. 

Naval construction plans for the 
same period also cali for the produc- 
tion of six modern high-speed tor- 
pedo boats.—News item. 
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MODERNIZATION OF FRENCH FORCES 


France plans to invest at least 2.4 
billion dollars in an extensive military 
modernization and missile program 
over the next four years. A breakout 
of the planned expenditures is shown 
below: 

Category of 

Expenditures 

Air force materiel and 

research 679 
Naval air materiel 142 
Naval construction and 

fleet ballistic 

missile development 225 
Nuclear packages and 

delivery systems 950 
Army materiel 356 
Other aircraft 6 


Millions of 
Dollars 


Total 
Army 


The French Army will get a num- 


2,358 


ber of new weapons to modernize its 
forces. Improved capabilities of the 
forces in Algeria and those in West 
Germany is a probable result. This 


Alouette helicopter 


may include an increase in the num- 
ber of Sud 4200 Caisseur tactical mis- 
siles and a step-up in the development 
of a new Parca antiaircraft missile. 
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The French Army now has one bat- 
talion of Caisseurs. This is a surface- 
to-surface ramjet guided weapon with 
a range of about 100 kilometers and 
a cruising speed of Mach 0.9. It is 
launched from a ramp which can be 
mounted on a truck or tracked vehicle, 

Parca is a surface-to-air weapon 
currently credited with a speed of 
Mach 1.7 and a ceiling of 25,000 
meters. Slant range is approximately 
25 kilometers. A Mach 3.0 version of 
this weapon is reportedly under de- 
velopment. 

Funds are provided for the pro- 
curement of 220 helicopters, 150 light 
Alouettes and 70 Frelons, some of 
which are earmarked for naval use. 


Mirage IV Mach 2.2 fighter bomber 


Navy 

Funds for the Navy provide for 
the production of a prototype missile 
launching nuclear submarine. Twenty- 
four million dollars will be spent for 
research on a Polaris-type missile for 
use on underwater craft. 

Three missile armed escort cruisers 
and two Daphné class submarines are 
included in naval construction plans. 

New aircraft for the navy include 
50 Etendard IV-M carrier planes and 
27 Atlantic 1150 NATO patrol craft. 


Air Force 
The French Air Force will be aug- 
mented by a total of 276 modern 
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Atlantic 1150 maritime patrol aircraft 
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Mirage III fighter 


3 


Frelon SE 3200 helicopter 


fighter aircraft to give it an effective 
nuclear strike force. The new aircraft 
will consist of 226 Mirage III fighters 
and 50 Mirage IV Mach 2.2 fighter 
bombers. The latter aircraft will be 
equipped with MATRA air-to-air mis- 
siles and a standoff nuclear missile to 
be developed. 

It is also reported that the new air- 
craft will carry “counterradar” de- 
vices. These may be a development of 
the Carcinotron, an electronic jam- 
ming device (MR, May 1960, p 72). 
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Space research is allotted 26 million 
dollars during this period. The French 
space research program is reported 
to include about 12 high-altitude 
probes during 1961. A considerable 
number of these will be made with 
Véroniques. This rocket was first fired 
in 1953 and carried its first scientific 
payload in March 1959. It is a single 
stage, liquid propellant rocket with a 
recoverable nose cone. It is credited 
with an altitude capability of at least 
200 kilometers.—News sources. 
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ORGANIZING FOR DEFENSE. The American 

Military Establishment in the Twentieth 

Century. By Paul Y. Hammond. 403 Pages. 

Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J., 

1961. $7.95. 

By Lt CoL WILLIAM N. MARTASIN, 
AGC 


Starting with the passage of the 
Army Reorganization Act of 1903, this 
book analyzes over a half century of 
administration of the Armed Forces 
of the United States. It covers the 
impact of personalities on defense ad- 
ministration and civilian-military re- 
lationships from the days of Elihu 
Root, to the changes in defense or- 


ganization under Thomas E. Gates, 
Jr., the last Secretary of Defense in 
the Eisenhower administration. 


The organization of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force Departments 
and the growth of the Department 
of Defense in the context of the Amer- 
ican Government and its constitu- 
tional setting of the executive depart- 
mental defense administration are ex- 
amined. 


The author, a member of the De- 
partment of Political Science at Yale 
University, a Forrestal Fellow in Na- 
val History at the United States 
Naval Academy in 1956, and a Stim- 
son Fund Faculty Fellow at Yale, has 
a broad academic background in de- 
fense organization. 

He traces the beginnings of the 
unification controversy and the es- 
tablishment of the Department of De- 
fense. Numerous reorganization plans 
are evaluated. 
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The reader is impressed by the im- 
portance of organization and admin- 
istrative structure in the operation 
of the Military Establishment. Reor- 
ganizations of the service departments 
have been costly and disruptive but, of 
necessity, they will continue until the 
problem is solved of “achieving ef- 
fective civilian control without jeop- 
ardizing the effectiveness of central- 
ized military planning.” 

The author offers no single solution 
to this problem but suggests that the 
most valid solutions will be found: 


(1) By taking into consideration the 
separation of powers and, thereby, 
the influence which Congress has had 
on the administrative control of the 
military departments; (2) by ap- 
preciating the public character of 
defense policy, and hence, both its 
inseparable relationship with the po- 
litical (though not necessarily parti- 
san) processes of government and the 
vital role which the Secretary of De- 
fense as a politically responsible of- 
ficial must play in his department; 
(3) by understanding the workings of 
service department administration in 
the constitutional and political set- 
ting of American government, includ- 
ing the flexibility and potentialities 
of the American general staff system. 

This book is of interest primarily 
to the student of high-level defense 
administration. However, it will help 
the average military reader to de- 
velop an understanding of the com- 
plexities of civilian-military relation- 
ships and their effect on our defense 
structure. 
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STREET WITHOUT JOY. Indochina at War, 
1946-54. By Bernard B. Fall. 322 Pages. The 
Stackpole Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 1961. $4.95. 
By Lt Cou FRANK A. GLEASON, JR., CE 


This is the gripping story of the 
French War in Indochina—a war dif- 
ferent from any engaged in by modern 
armies. This is a war fought by brave 
and dedicated Frenchmen and Viet- 
namese against the well-trained, well- 
indoctrinated, Communist revolution- 
ary army of Vietminh. The situations 
and vivid actions presented by Dr. 
Fall have important lessons which the 
political and military planners must 
digest and employ, if they would avoid 
the serious pitfalls the French in- 
curred in their attempt to prevent 
Indochina from falling within the 
Communist orbit. 

Dr. Fall is particularly qualified for 
this important work. A Frenchman, 
he served in the French resistance 
movement from 1942 until the libera- 
tion of France. He grew up in an 
environment of guerrilla warfare and 
ended his military career in 1946 as 
a platoon commander in a Moroccan 
division. Returning to civilian life, he 
worked with the Niirnberg War 
Crimes Tribunal and the United Na- 
tions prior to coming to the United 
States as a Fulbright Scholar. At his 
own expense, he went to Indochina in 
1953 to gather firsthand material for 
his doctorate thesis. He returned to 
the Far East in 1957 and in 1959 spent 
several months in Southeast Asia on 
a project on Communist infiltration. 

This is a keen historical account of 
the loss of Indochina by a modern 
French Army to the revolutionary 
forces of Ho-Chi-Minh. Dr. Fall 
quite clearly and concisely shows at 
the very beginning of his book how 
war came to this part of Southeast 
Asia. He points up how lack of polit- 
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ical foresight gave the Vietminh a 
headstart on developing a revolution- 
ary army from guerrillas. 

The author shows in detail how the 
Communists controlled and used the 
native population, how they made the 
best use of the terrain and exploited 
the organizational and doctrinal weak- 
nesses of the French military. In the 
terrain of Southeast Asia the mobility 
of the individual soldier was over- 
whelmingly superior to that provided 
by trucks or armored vehicles. This 
was a lesson the French learned much 
too late and as a result thousands of 
brave men fought, bled, and died in 
the many ambushes along the few 
treacherous roads. 


The French fought against the jun- 
gle and the Vietminh. The “Viets,” as 
the French called Ho-Chi-Minh’s 
forces, made use of the jungle. As 
the war progressed, the French at- 
tempted to hold the barrier which 
they had built in North Vietnam. 
The enemy-controlled jungle was ef- 
fectively used to stage surprise at- 
tacks against these forts which easily 
fell into Communist control. Later the 
French attempted to outmaneuver the 
Vietminh by superior mechanized mo- 
bility only to be disintegrated by fre- 
quent ambushes. 

This book will be of keen interest 
to all who will be associated with ac- 
tivities in Southeast Asia, or with 
anti-Communist efforts elsewhere in 
the world. It is more than opportune 
at a time when this country is faced 
with the grim situation in Laos and 
the rumbling overtones in Vietnam. 
This book should alert students of 
military organization and-doctrine to 
the danger that training and equip- 
ment for guerrilla warfare may have 
been neglected due to the fascination 
of modern weapons systems. 
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AN APPROACH TO SANITY. A Study of East- 
West Relations. By Field Marshal the Vis- 
count Montgomery of Alamein. 94 Pages. 
The World Publishing Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
1959. $2.75. 


This is a collection of articles and 
speeches on relations between the So- 
viet Union and the Western Powers. 
Field Marshal Montgomery, as a sen- 
ior soldier-diplomat, writes from first- 
hand knowledge of intergovernmental 
affairs. 

Of particular interest is an article 
on the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization—Past, Present and Future, 
and an account of the author’s per- 
sonal conversations with Mr. Khru- 
shchev in 1959. 


MASTER INDEX: Reader’s Guide Il. United 
States Army in World War Il. Compiled by 
the Chief Historian, Department of the 
Army. 145 Pages. Superintendent of Docu- 


ments, US Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 1961. $0.75. 


This publication serves as a guide 
to the Army’s comprehensive array of 
volumes on World War II. In its 145 
pages the new pamphlet provides brief 
analyses of every volume thus far pub- 
lished in the Army’s widely heralded 
historical series, now approaching 30,- 
000 pages in length. 


DECISION AT TRAFALGAR. By Dudley Pope. 
381 Pages. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., 1959. $5.95. 


This is an exceptionally good nar- 
rative of one of the most famous bat- 
tles in naval history. The events lead- 
ing up to the battle and the battle it- 
self are covered in graphic detail. 

Frequent dramatic and emotional 
passages illuminate the tale of the 
great battle in which the British Fleet 
engaged the combined fleets of France 
and Spain early in the 19th century. 
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PUBLIC OPINION IN AMERICAN SOCIETY. By 
Clarence Schettler. 534 Pages. Harper & 
Bros., New York, 1960. $7.00. 

By MAJ RoBERT C. BurGEss, Arty 


Written as a text for sociology and 
political science courses in public 
opinion, this book contains a thorough 
treatment of its subject, drawing on 
the research of such other disciplines 
as economics, history, and psychology. 
Major sections discuss the nature and 
formation of public opinion; the roles 
of communication media; the activi- 
ties of public opinion groups; and the 
institutional approach to public opin- 
ion, to include government and politi- 
cal parties. Final chapters are devoted 
to an analysis of opinion polls and the 
techniques of measuring opinion. 

In order to confine his presentation 
to that of public opinion in contem- 
porary American society, the author 
generally has excluded foreign refer- 
ences and historical data, except in 
cases where they are necessary to the 
subject at hand. The result is an ex- 
cellent academic reference, admittedly 
clinical in its approach, which should 
prove valuable to those interested in 
exploring in depth this many-sided 
field of study. 


COMMODORE MOORE AND THE TEXAS NAVY. 
By Commander Tom Henderson Wells, 
United States Navy. 218 Pages. The Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, Austin, Tex., 1960. 
$4.75. 


Commodore Moore was a heroic 
United States naval lieutenant who 
gave up his commission to assume 
command of the small Republic of 
Texas Navy during the Republic’s 
struggle against Mexico. Commander 
Wells recounts the little-known story 
of Moore’s struggles against political 
opposition and his service in saving 
Texas from Mexican domination. 
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THE ARMY BLUE BOOK, 1961. Volume I. 
Edited By Tom Compere. 351 Pages. Military 
Publishing Institute, Inc., New York, 1960. 
$1.50. 


This is a comprehensive volume set- 
ting forth in a series of 33 articles 
and a major feature titled “Army 
Facts,” the current status and history 
of the United States Army. 

Many of the articles, each complete 
in itself, are the works of recognized 
contemporary military authorities. In- 
cluded among the list of authors are 
such names as General Maxwell D. 
Taylor, General Lyman L. Lemnitzer, 
Lieutenant General Arthur G. Tru- 
deau, Brigadier General S. L. A. Mar- 
shall, Dr. Wernher von Braun, and 
William L. Laurence. 

Most of the articles treat of recent 
history and the Army today. Korea, 
United States Strategic Army Corps, 
the pentomic division, research and 
development, Camp Century under the 
Arctic ice, and how we can survive in 
a nuclear age come in for comment. 

“Army Facts” is a 123-page section 
containing a tabulation of basic in- 
formation about the Army— its organ- 
ization, branches, services, commands, 
equipment, weapons, and history. 


RUSSIA’S ROCKETS AND MISSILES. By Albert 
Parry. Introduction by Willy Ley. 382 Pages. 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., Garden City, New 
York, 1960. $4.95. 


Many experts have expounded on the 
relative accomplishments of the Soviet 
Union and the United States in the 
fields of rockets, missiles, and space 
research. Most of these statements 
have been backed by a relatively 
thorough knowledge of US accomplish- 
ments, but have shed little light on 
the actual work being done inside the 
Soviet Union. 

Dr. Parry, a Russian by birth and 
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an American by conviction, presents a 
thorough and comprehensive disserta- 
tion on what the USSR actually has 
accomplished in those fields. 


Of significance to the professional 
soldier is a discussion of Soviet mili- 
tary missiles and the historical back- 
ground of their development. Of even 
greater significance are the analyses 
of the complete Soviet missile and 
space programs, the basic researchers 
who laid the foundations for today’s 
achievements, and the factors—both 
favorable and adverse—which influ- 
enced the evolution of these programs. 


The author is a recognized student 
of Soviet affairs, has been a consultant 
and visiting lecturer at the US Army 
War College, and is a member of the 
Colgate University faculty. 


MEN OF SPACE. Volume 1. Profiles of the 
Leaders in Space Research, Development, 
and Exploration. By Shirley Thomas. 235 
Pages. Chilton Co., Book Division, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., 1960. $3.95. 


By MAJ LouIs RACHMELER, OrdC 


This is the first of a proposed series 
of volumes on “Men of Space.’ Vol- 
ume 1 contains biographical profiles 
of 10 of the men who have contributed 
to the science of space travel includ- 
ing Krafft A. Ehricke, Wernher von 
Braun, Robert H. Goddard, John von 
Neumann, Charles E. Yeager, John P. 
Stapp, Bernard A. Schriever, Theo- 
dore von Karman, James A. van Allen, 
and Konstantin Edouradovich Tsiol- 
kovsky. 

The biographies serve as a means 
to acquaint the reader with these men 
as individuals, some of whom are 
known only by their technical contri- 
butions. The profiles are clearly 
written, highlighting the man, his 
background, aims, ambitions, and com- 
plexities. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON’S NAVY. By William 
Bell Clark. 275 Pages. Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, Baton Rouge, La., 1960. $5.00. 


A squadron, never larger than six 
small vessels, was established in 1775 
to harass the British Fleet bringing 
supplies into Boston harbor. This book 
is an account of the significant but 
little-known support reridered the Rev- 
olutionary cause by this predecessor 
to the Continental Navy. 


THE MARCH OF THE MONTANA COLUMN. A 

Prelude to the Custer Disaster. By Lieu- 

tenant James H. Bradley. Edited by Edgar |. 

Stewart. 182 Pages. University of Oklahoma 

Press, Norman, Okla., 1961. $4.00. 

By Lt CoL ARLAND H. WAGONHURST, 
Inf 


Although much literary effort has 
been expended since General Custer’s 
last battle with the Sioux on 25 June 
1876, either to project the military 
hero or “kick the dead lion,” little in- 
formation has been aired publicly on 
General John Gibbon’s Montana Col- 
umn, which arrived at the Little Big 
Horn 36 hours after Custer had fallen. 


This journal on the activities of 
Gibbon’s command from 17 March to 
the finding of the remains of the 7th 
Cavalry is of exceptional historical 
importance, for it illuminates little- 
known facts of the Sioux campaign. 
It is more than just a diary of the 
commander of Gibbon’s scouts; it is 
a descriptive narrative by a gifted 
writer with infinite curiosity. Lieu- 
tenant Bradley’s colorful accounts of 
the hardships, successes, failures, and 
the comradery of General Gibbon’s 7th 
Infantry are lively reading. 

Perhaps, the most important his- 
torical enlightenment provided is the 
hypothesis that if the 7th Cavalry 
and the 7th Infantry had united their 
efforts in a coordinated attack on the 
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Sioux on the Little Big Horn, the now 
famous battle would have the his- 
torians describing the destruction of 
the Sioux nation as a feared fighting 
force, instead of the “last stand” of 
the impetuous lion. But the contro- 
versy lives on and will not be quieted 
by this or any other historical piece. 
Yet the curious search on in pleas- 
urable hours of reliving the last days 
of the lion and his charges. 


NO CARTE BLANCHE TO CAPRICORN. The 
Folly of Nuclear Strategy. By Edouard R. Le 
Ghait. 114 Pages. Bookfield House, Inc., New 
York, 1960. $3.95 clothbound, $1.25 paper- 
bound. 


By LT Cou C. S. FREED, Armor 


This treatise is critical of the cur- 
rent international policies of the West- 
ern Powers. Premised on the assump- 
tion that armaments are a cause, 
rather than a symptom of interna- 
tional tensions, it argues for ultimate 
total disarmament even at the cost of 
interim risks. It summarizes the im- 
passe between East and West in stat- 
ing: “When the former says, ‘No con- 
trol without disarmament,’ the latter 
replies, ‘No disarmament without con- 
trol,’”’ 


No Carte Blanche to Capricorn ends 
with a proposal for gradual disarma- 
ment, supervised by an international 
body, which would involve total dis- 
armament of fractional areas of the 
great powers. Total disarmament of 
the smaller powers would proceed on 
a voluntary basis. 


Many of the assumptions and anal- 
yses presented are difficult to accept. 
However, as the opinion of a former 
Chef de Cabinet of the Belgian For- 
eign Ministry, and ex-Belgian Ambas- 
sador to Moscow, it is worthy of at- 
tention. The author resigned from his 
country’s foreign service in 1953. 
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THE STRATEGY OF CONFLICT. By Thomas C. 
Schelling. 309 Pages. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1960. $6.25. 

By MAJ ROBERT G. MUNDINGER, Arty 


This is a book on strategy—not 
strategy in the military sense, but the 
strategy of those contests where the 
best course of action depends on what 
the other players do, and where the 
adversaries’ decisions and expectations 
about each others’ behavior are inter- 
dependent. In turn, this is applied to 
the study of international relations 
with rather surprising results. As the 
author says: 

The philosophy of this book is that 
in the strategy of conflict there are 
enlightening similarities between, say 
maneuvering in limited war and jock- 
eying in a traffic jam, between deter- 
ring the Russians and in deterring 
one’s own children, or between the 
modern balance of terror and the an- 
cient institution of hostages. 

With this work, Professor Schelling, 
former member of the Rand Corpora- 
tion and now Professor of Economics 
and Associate of the Center for Inter- 
national Affairs, Harvard University, 
establishes himself as a pioneer in a 
new and challenging field of intellec- 
tual research. Starting with the ab- 
stract mathematical principles of the 
Game Theory aimed at determining 
the most advantageous strategies in 
competitive situations developed by 
Von Neuman and Morgenstern, and 
applied by them to simple games like 
two-man poker and then to competi- 
tive bargaining, Professor Schelling 
has expanded on, and applied the logic 


of these principles to conflicts in in. 
ternational relations. 

This series of essays are individ. 
ually challenging and collectively over. 
powering with a sense of logic and 
intellectual stimulus. They offer limit- 
less possibilities for additional appli- 
cation in situations of conflict. Essen- 
tially, the author has elevated the 
considerations of international power 
diplomacy to the plane of mathemat- 
ical theory where, as abstractions, 
they have a clarity and distinctness 
lacking at the level of detail. 

The author bases his discussion on 
the familiar minimax theory where 
each contestant tries to maximize the 
possibility of gain while minimizing 
the possibility of loss. He has extended 
his reasoning to situations where both 
sides want to win but also do not want 
the other to lose completely; where 
both sides need to avoid outcomes 
which are mutually disadvantageous 
to both. 

The book is clearly written and un- 
pretentious. It is easily read but its 
understanding requires concentration 
and mental effort. It is a distinct chal- 
lenge to the military student, with his 
alleged preoccupation with relative 
combat power, to widen his view of 
strategy (why does the weaker side 
often win in a “bargaining” session 
or in war?). It has a direct applica- 
tion to the study of tactics. 

In light of recent emphasis on multi- 
capable forces, the chapter on “Bar- 
gaining, Communications and Limited 
War,” and the appendix on “Nuclear 
Weapons and Limited War,” both of 
which can be read as entities, are par- 
ticularly rewarding. 
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Resolution of the Continental Congress, 
14 Fune 1775 


Resolved, that six companies of expert riflemen be immediately 
raised in Pennsylvania, two in Maryland, and two in Virginia; 
that each Company consist of a captain, three lieutenants, four 
sergeants, four corporals, a drummer or trumpeter, and sixty-eight 
privates. 


That each Company, as soon as completed shall march and join 
the Army near Boston, to be there employed as light infantry, 
under the command of the Chief Officer in that Army. 


That the pay of the Officers and privates be as follows, vis, a 
captain @ 20 dollars per month; a lieutenant @ 13 1/3 dollars; a 
sergeant @ 8 dollars; a corporal @ 7 1/3 dollars; a drummer or 


(trumpeter) @ 7 1/3 dollars; privates @ 6 2/3 dollars; to find their 
own arms and clothes. 


That the form of the enlistment be in the following words: 


I have this day, voluntarily enlisted my- 
self as a soldier in the American Continental Army, for one year, 
unless sooner discharged; And I do bind myself to conform in all 
instances to such rules and regulations as are, or shall be, established 
for the government of said Army. 


Upon motion, Resolved, that Mr. (George) Washington, Mr. 
(Philip) Schuyler, Mr. (Silas) Deane, Mr. (Thomas) Cushing, and 
Mr. (Joseph) Hewes be a committee to bring in a draft of Rules 
and Regulations for the government of the Army. 





